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Copenhagen, Denmark. 
New Rust-Preventive Agent. 


For Steel & Iron Structures, Ships, Etc. 
Rely on — Metalloplastic Coatings 
to insure LONGER LIFE & BETTER FINISH 
ECONOMICAL DURABLE 


METALLOPLASTICS PRODUCTS: 


No. 222 Cold Galvan. rat 3 No. 333 “Standard” Plastic Skin. 
No. 555 Cold Liquid Lead. — No. 666 “Chemicalproof” Plastic Skin. 


Are you in doubt as to the superiority of 
Cold Galvan compared with other rust-preventives? 


In that case you may make a little practical test: 


Brush over a clean piece of iron once with Cold Galvan and once with 
Plastic Skin and a similar piece with oil paint, lacquer etc. Paint as 
many times as you like, and then, when the proteciive layers are dry, 
scratch the two pieces diagonally, and be sure that you cut deep enough, 
i.e. to the bare iron. 


Expose the two pieces to the worst possible weather conditions, and 
after some weeks or months, depending upon the condicions obtaining, 
examine the rust formation in the scratches very carefully, and you 
will see that the iron piece treated with Cold Galvan and Plastic Skin 
has suffered far less than the piece treated with oil paint, and you will 
furthermore see tha: rust has not spread beneath the Cold Galvan. 


You will, then, judge the efficiency of the two different kinds of 
treatment. 


For ‘pamphlets, samples and quotations 
apply to 


VERDER & CO. (RONGKONG) LID. 


102-107 Alexandra House, 
Cable Address: “VERDER” HONGKONG. Telephone: 30388. 


SUB-AGENTS are invited for: 


JAPAN, KOREA, PHILIPPINES, INDO-CHINA, THAILAND, BURMA, INDONESIA, 
MALAYA, SINGAPORE, NORTH BORNEO, SARAWAK AND MACAU. 
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DISORDERS 


Police preoccupations over the Communist 
Party’s decision to resume exploitation of the middle 
school students in Singapore, which were the 
subject of frequent warnings in recent months, were 
justified in the event very soon after the elections, 
when an epidemic of strikes, also inspired by the 
Communists, gave the students their chance. They 
openly encouraged the strikers and finally were 
responsible for serious riots outside the strike-bound 
Hock Lee bus depot, where Gurkha riot police were 
forced to use tear gas, batons and boots to move 
about 1,000 stone-throwing strikers and students 
from the area on May 12. Strike pickets, including 
some young girls, had “squatted” at the depot, 
jeering the police and stoning buses which tried to 
leave the garage. Three of the buses were too badly 
damaged to take the road. The Gurkhas had to 
charge twice to force the students to leave and 
afterwards police reinforcements blocked off the 
entire area and banned all vehicles from entering. 


Police protection was provided for the crews of 
a dozen buses held up by a hostile, stone-throwing 
crowd in Canal Road and were unable to continue 
their journeys. Workers from other bus companies 
began a sympathetic strike and strong groups of 
police had to be posted outside the other: depots to 
prevent the strikers from joining the Hock Lee 
demonstrators. The Singapore Bus Workers’ Union 
called for a Colony-wide strike in protest against 
the forcible removal of the Hock Lee pickets. A 
Government spokesman said that the students 
appeared to have taken charge of the situation, and 
no strikers were taking part in the actual distur- 
bances. An American correspondent (Mr. Gene 
Symonds) of the United Press was so savagely beaten 


IN SINGAPORE 


by the rioters about the head and body that he 
succumbed to his injuries. Next day the principal 
Chinese-language middle schools were closed as a 
precautionary measure, parents were warned to keep 
their offspring away from trouble and both the 
leftist politicians like Lee Kuan Yew and even the 
student Communist leaders themselves appeared to 
realise they had gone too far, for the day was calm, 
though even greater disorders had been feared. 


When 10,000 excited demonstrators streamed 
out of the Badminton hall in Singapore to march to 
the Hock Lee bus depot the organisers of the May 
Day rally ran after them to warn that organised 
processions are forbidden under the Emergency 
Regulations. They managed to pack the demons- 
trators into lorries just before three police riot cars 
drove up. The demonstrators included many 
Chinese students and the rally was organised by 
members and sympathisers of the P.A.P. A delega- 
tion from the Progressive Party, headed by its 
secretary-general, was shouted down when they tried 
to address the rally. Incidentally, Mr Lee Kuan 
Yew, the leader of the P.A.P., told a mass rally the 
same day in another part of the city that “this is 
our country and we will hold our meetings when 
we like.” 

Even the syces and mandores of the Bukit 
Timah racecourse went on strike after the first race 
on the Saturday before May Day. A small army 
of volunteers, including a few women and members 
of the Singapore Polo Club and the Bukit Timah 
Saddle Club, moved in to take over and the rest of 
the day’s racing went on. 


And while 600 members of the Harbour Board 
Staff Association picketted all day at the nine 
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gates leading to the Board’s premises 500 Chinese 
students paid them visits. This intervention led the 
Minister of Education, Mr. Chew Swee Kee, to tell 
reporters next day that he was studying the “tricky 
and ticklish problem” posed by the organised 
Chinese middle school students’ campaign to help 
strikers. He could not find a ready answer when 
he was asked if their action infringed on the “no 
politics” condition which Government has laid on 
the students’ union. The students continued to 
visit the bus strikers and hand them cash donations 
and gifts while the public, deprived of the usual 
bus transport, had to walk long distances to their 
jobs and back home. 


Meanwhile both in Malaya and in Singapore 
the Trade Unions are beginning to make their pre- 
sence felt once again. An emissary of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions, Mr. 
T. S. Bavin, told the annual delegates’ conference 
of the Malayan Trade Union Council that he is 
deeply distressed by the Malayans’ ill-advised habit 
of striking before negotiating. He declared that 
the misuse of the strike weapon in conditions of 
union weakness, resulting in failure and misery to 
those who loyally give their support, “‘is extremely 
foolish and a betrayal of trust.” The strike, he 
added, was a two-edged weapon which, unless used 
from a position of strength and wisdom, could 
destroy its sponsors. Workers should strike only 
when all other attempts at a just settlement had 
failed. He said that the time had come for an 
agreement on basic wages, based on human needs 
and values which should remain untouched by 
falling prices. 


The Federation’s Trade Union Adviser, Mr. J. 
A. Brazier, said the Malayan Trade Union Congress 
is now reaching an age and a stage in activity where 
it would have to concern itself with matters of 
fundamental interest to the workers and citizens of 
Malaya if it is to protect and improve the standards 
of living of the workers. Mr. Brazier, who will 
retire later this year, added that in the very near 
future Malaya. will be self-governing. But even a 
free and independent country, if it is to remain free, 
must continually lift the levels of human welfare 
and the standards of living of all its people. 


Numerous disputes in Singapore threaten to 
create a position similar to that in the U.K., where 
there is much heart and mind searching going on 
and a growing determination to put a stop to the 
illegal and unofficial strikes. On the eve of May 
Day five strikes involving about 2,000 men threatened 
to disrupt the working of the port and _ public 
transport. Brickworks, mineral water and sago 
factories were among the others involved. The 
brick workers began by disowning the T.U.C. who 
urged them to return to work before negotiations. 


There is a good deal of politics in this situation 
as there is in the similar strikes which have been 
besetting the U.K. Indeed it has been stated that 
a virtual state of war exists between the Labour 
Front Government in Singapore and the People’s 
Action Party in which the spoils of victory will be 
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control of the unions. The Labour Front is backed 
by leaders of the Singapore Trade Union Congress, 
which claims to represent 30,000 workers in the 
Army Civil Service Union, the Admiralty Staff 
Union, the Harbour Board Labour Union, the Air 
Ministry Local Staff Union, and a large number of 
small Chinese unions. On the other hand, the 
P.A.P. claim the aid of an unofficial alliance of 
unions, also with 30,000 members, including the 
Naval Base Labour Union, the Singapore Factory 
and Shop Workers’ Union, the Bus Workers’ Union, 
and the Harbour Board Staff Association. Critics 
of the P.A.P. assert that its eventual aims are plain. 
When it believes it is sufficiently. strong and 
organised it will try to force a breakdown in the 
working of the Constitution, most probably on the 
issue of the Emergency Regulations, and seek control 
of Singapore in the ensuing general election. Thus 
every labour dispute has now been made a battle 
for labour’s allegiance, in which the proper issue 
of wages and working conditions have only a 
secondary importance. The strike at the big 
Alexandra brickworks was in fact settled but when 
an official of the pro-Labour Front T.U.C. returned 
to inform the men of the agreement, he was dis- 
owned, for the P.A.P. had taken over control. The 
settlement was rejected and the brickworks closed 
down. The same pattern of conflict is evident in 
the other strikes. Feeling is rising, and the new 
Chief Minister came under sharp fire from the 
Straits Times for his addresses to the directors of 
the Hock Lee Bus Company in behalf of the busmen, 
which “could only be explained by his determination 
to woo the bus workers.” 


The Communists, who are benefitting most 
from the political struggle which is throwing 
Singapore’s economy out of gear, served notice on 
May Day that they are waiting on the sidelines by 
sticking up posters in various parts of the island 
asking for support. Whether the two rival factions 
of Labour, the Labour Front and the P.A.P., took 
any notice of the warning implicit in this gesture 
remains to be seen—that when they have finished 
others will be ready to create strikes and economic 
anarchy on a scale far beyond anything yet experi- 
enced there. The Chief Minister himself is 
beginning to see the dangers, for at the T.U.C. May 
Day rally he told his listeners to beware of political 
groups who wanted to use organised labour for 
their Own purposes and as a means to a political 
end. He was also reminded that behind the nine 
or ten thousand organised workers who assembled 
to hear him were the other thirty thousand or so 
voters who put the Labour Front in power a month 
earlier: the unorganised men and women who 
suffer most in political strikes—the men, women 
and children who have to walk instead of riding in 
buses, who may have to go short of food if the 
Harbour Board strike grows, and who have just as 
much at stake in the future of Singapore as the 
seekers for political power. 


Spokesmen for those who believe in the principle 
of strike first and negotiate later charged the Labour 
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WORK OF PEOPLE’S PROCURATORATE IN CHINA 


The famous Legist Han Fei, one of the most powerful 
counsellors of the King of Chin who conquered all the 
other kingdoms and became the first Emperor, laid down 
the law in more senses than one over two centuries before 
Christ. He held that “in the present degenerate and im- 
moral age, the discourses of the Sages can no longer suffice. 
It is necessary for the people of this time -to have punish- 
ments which oblige them to do what they are told.... A 
single law, applied by severe punishments, is worth more in 
the cause of order than all the talk of the Sages. Let the 
State lay hold of the people, as it were by two handles— 
punishments and rewards. Punishments are the essential 
things on which it is necessary to insist... . Indisputable 
laws, inexorable application of the laws, few rewards and 
many punishments; short written laws and no verbose Sages 
—that is the true formula for governing men.” 


The Legists of the First Empire are being eclipsed by 
the new regime in Peking, which is transforming the sheer 
anarchy of pre-liberation conditions into controls so com- 
plete and tenacious that they extend almost literally to 
every household in every village and even to the last re- 
maining strongholds of the “minority nationalities.” One 
of the major reasons ascribed to the consolidation of the 
People’s Procuratorial System and the Legal System of the 
State is that it is necessary in order to ensure the Socialist 
construction of the country. 


A lengthy article in the Kwang Ming Daily by Tan 
Cheng-wen, Deputy Chief Procurator of the Supreme Peo- 
ple’s Procuratorate, declared that the people’s procuratorial 
work is an important part of the legal work of the State, 
and is aimed at safeguarding the unified and correct en- 
forcement of State laws, combating all kinds of criminal 
elements, and consolidating the State legal system. At 
first, military suppression and direct action by the revolu- 
tionary masses had to be depended upon for the rapid 
elimination of the “three major enemies” in order to con- 
solidate the “people’s democratic State power and ensure 
economic rehabilitation and transformation.” Implementa- 
tion of the Organic Law of the People’s Procuratorates en- 
acted by the first session of the first National People’s 
Congress not only creates a new and regular status for the 
procuratorial system but also brings the legal system to 
“more perfection.” 


The people’s procuratorates are the legal supervisory 
organs of the State. They protect the Constitution, laws 
and ordinances of the State against any encroachment and 
destruction. They also “protect the people’s democratic 
system and the rights and legitimate interests of citizens.” 
According to the provisions of the Organic Law, the procura- 
torates not only take part in legal proceedings, conducting 
investigation of criminal cases, instituting public prosecu- 
tion, supervising investigations and adjudications to ensure 
their conformity with laws, and taking part in legal pro- 


Front with collaboration with its “colonial masters” 
and with resisting the will of the people. The 
people in this case mean the 13,000 who voted for 
the P.A.P. at the general election and the unions 
which are intent on keeping strikes going as long 
as possible simply to embarrass and weaken the 
Government. 


ceedings against important civil cases involving the interests 
of the State and the people; they also exercise supervision 
over the decisions, orders and measures of the departments 
of the State Council and local organs of the State to ensure 
their conformity with laws, and over public functionaries 
and citizens to ensure their observance of laws. 


The Constitution defines the principle of unified obser- 
vance and unified execution of laws throughout the country. 
Laws must be observed by all organs of power, administra- 
tive organs, procurators’ organs and adjudication organs as 
well as persons working in those organs and all citizens. 
The general supervisory work of the people’s procuratorates 
is to ensure that the laws are uniformly interpreted and 
applied everywhere. It differs from the supervisory work 
of the State supervisory organs, which is administrative 
supervision, that is, to exercise verification of work over the 
personnel of administrative organs, enterprises, and State 
organs and to find out how they carry out ordinances and 
decisions and orders of the superior organs and how they 
fulfil their tasks and production tasks. These supervision 
organs shall take disciplinary action against all law- 
breaching and delinquent personnel and ensure the integrity 
of public functionaries and combat all general acts of graft 
and corruption. 


The general supervisory work of the people’s procura- 
torates is legal supervision, that is, to supervise, from the 
standpoint of unified and correct observance of laws, 
whether laws are violated. The people’s procuratorates shall 
protest against and demand correction of decisions, orders 
and measures that violate laws. The procuratorates shall 
not interfere with the administration and operations of 
other State organs, nor do they have the right to cancel, 
change or stop directly decisions, orders and measures that 
violate laws. 


Thus, the general supervisory work of the procura- 
torates may help the superior State organs to discover and 
correct violations of laws among subordinate State organs 
without hindering other organs from exercising their func- 
tions and power. The duties of the people’s procuratorates 
also differ from those of supervision organs in that the latter 
supervise State organs and their personnel while the pro- 
curatorates supervise, in addition to State organs and their 
personnel, citizens in general. At the same time, the pro- 
curatorates, being State organs of justice, participate in 
legal proceedings of the State while the supervisory organs, 
being administrative organs of the State, exercise adminis- 
trative power but do not participate in the legal proceedings 
of the State. 


While their duties differ as stated above, the procura- 
torates and the supervision organs must maintain mutual 
contact and co-ordinate their work so as to achieve the 
objective of educating cadres, enhancing the legal concepts 
of the cadres, and improving State work. 


Only by carrying out the provisions concerning the legal 
procedures and work relations to be observed by public 
security organs, procuratorates and courts in connection 
with investigation, arrest, prosecution and adjudication can 
the system of legal proceedings in China be made more 
perfect. and regular and the public security organs procura- 
torates and adjudication organs assist each other and check 
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each other in their common tasks of combating the criminals 
and protecting the people. 


The procuratorates are required by law objectively and 
comprehensively to collect all evidence favourable to the ac- 
cused and to protect the right of action for the accused. If 
after due investigation the procuratorate consider it neces- 
sary to trace the criminal responsibility of the accused, it 
should institute public prosecution to be upheld by a chief 
procurator or a procurator designated by him, who should 
attend the court as State prosecutor. The court may return 
the case to the procuratorate for re-investigation or acquit 
the accused if the court considers the evidence to be in- 
sufficient or that no crime has been committed. The pro- 
curatorate should ask the court to correct its adjudication 
if adjudication activities are found to have violated laws, 
and should raise objection according to the procedures of 
appeal or procedures of supervision if the judgment and 
rulings of the court are found to be definitely wrongful. 


The procuratorates shall supervise the investigation acti- 
vities of public security organs to ensure their conformity 
with laws. Cases on which the public security organs have 
concluded investigations and against which prosecution is 
called for should be referred to the procuratorates for de- 
cision as to whether prosecution is to be instituted or not. 
Public security organs should arrest culprits with the sanc- 
tion of procuratorates. “This is an important legal protec- 
tion of legal rights,” says the Deputy Chief Procurator. At 
the same time, the public security organs have the right to 
express their opinions to the procuratorate of the next 
highest level or bring up charges if the decision of the pro- 
curatorates is found to be wrongful. All these provisions, 
says Procurator Tan, are designed to prevent sub- 
jectivism and one-sidedness in work and to deal effective 
blows to culprits and protect the people’s democratic rights. 


In order to enable the procuratorates to fulfil the above 
tasks smoothly, the Organic Law of the People’s Procura- 
torates stipulates perpendicular leadership of the procura- 
torates from the top, ie., the local procuratorates are to 
exercise their functions and power independently without 
interference by local State organs, thus replacing the dual 
leadership principle observed in the past’ by procurators 
offices during the period of social reform movement and 
economic rehabilitation. “As we know, Socialist economy is 
the most concentrated economy on the largest scale, and the 
laws which rest on and serve the Socialist economy must be 
unified throughout the country. One of the important con- 
ditions for national construction is to safeguard the unified 
and correct enforcement of laws and to ensure unification 
and consolidation of the legal system. Therefore, the pro- 
curatorates as legal supervisory organs of the State must 
enforce highly unified and centralised leadership. This is 
one side of the picture. The other side of the picture is that 
the unified and centralised leadership of the procuratorates 
is based on “extensive manifestation of democracy.” The 
procuratorates should not only maintain close contact with 
the masses regularly, accept mass supervision and achieve 
mutual co-ordination and mutual check with the public 
security organs and courts but should also fully manifest 
democracy, practice criticism, and self-criticism, and develop 
the function of collective leadership within themselves. Thus 
the Organic Law stipulates the establishment, within the 
procuratorates of all levels, of procuratorial committees 
which, under the leadership of the chief procurators, are to 
deal with important problems of procuratorial work. Where 
the opinion of the procuratorial committee is divided, the 
decision of the chief procurator will be final but views of 
disagreement must be reported to the procuratorate of the 
higher level. Thus individual responsibility based on col- 
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lective leadership within the procuratorates will ensure the 
work of the procuratorates along more proper lines, 


In order to ensure, from the standpoint of procuratorial 
work, the smooth realization of Socialist industrialization and 
transformation, various systems of procuratorial operations 
are to be instituted. They will be mainly directed against 
all kinds of breaches of the law and criminal elements en- 
dangering the central work of each period. A general super- 
visory system should be instituted for the purpose of super- 
vising the State organs and their personnel to ensure their 
strict observance of laws and guarantee of unified and 
correct enforcement of laws. For the _ present, says 
Procurator Tan, primary attention is to be directed to 
supervising the correct enforcement of economic laws and 
labour laws, so as to ensure the smooth progress of 
production and construction and protecting the interests of 
the working class, while at the same time combating 
violations of laws and discipline among certain basic-level 
public functionaries. 


An investigation system is to be instituted for the 
purpose of successfully investigating and combating 
counter-revolutionaries, criminal elements that resist and 
undermine Socialist transformation, and other’ criminal 
elements that undermine the interests of the State and the 
people. A system of investigation supervision should be 
instituted for the purpose of ensuring investigation, arrest 
and prosecution according to legal demands, examining 
whether the evidence collected during investigations is 
comprehensive and adequate, dealing accurate’ blows to 
criminal elements and fully protecting the democratic rights 
of the people. 


A system of adjudication supervision should be 
instituted for the purpose of implementing the provisions 
of the Organic Law of the People’s Procuratorates and the 
Organic Law of the People’s Courts, bringing the system of 
legal proceedings to more _ perfection step by step and 
ensuring objective and correct adjudication of all cases by 
the courts. A system for supervising prisons and labour 
reform organs should be instituted for the purpose of 
verifying whether sentences on criminal cases are carried 
out according to law, whether culprits are detained or 
released according to law, and whether prison and labour 
reform organs enforce measures that violate the law. 


“The tasks given to the procuratorates by the Con- 
stitution and Organic Law are glorious, solemn, but also 
heavy and difficult. We procuratorial personnel must be 
cautious and attentive, refrain from conceit, study our 
business, work hard and resolutely fight all law-breaching 
elements, relying on the aid of the masses and the co- 
operation of the organs concerned. 


“Every citizen is under the obligation to observe the 
Constitution and laws and has the responsibility to denounce 
all law-breaching and criminal elements. The people’s pro- 
curatorates are organs to serve the people and to protect the 
democratic rights and legitimate interests of the people. 
All State organs and citizens should assist the procuratorates 
in their work by actively denouncing and bringing charges 
against all law-breaching and criminal elements to the 
procuratorates. At the same time, they have the respon- 
sibility to supervise the work of the procuratorates, criticis- 
ing the mistakes and defects in their work and helping the 
procuratorates improve their work. Only with the super- 
vision and support of the broad masses of the people can 
the procuratorates be enabled to do a better job and 
triumphantly fulfil the solemn tasks given to them by the 
Constitution and the Organic Law of the People’s Procura- 
torates.” 
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THE GREAT INFLATION IN CHINA (1946-1949) 


By E. KANN 


(Part Two) 


INFLATION’S INFLUENCE ON 
INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


At the beginning of March, 1949, manufacturers in 
Shanghai, and generally south of the Yangtze, were faced 
with critical conditions. As a result of the civil war Man- 
churia and all North China had been lost by the Nationalist 
Government. Therefore the market area for Shanghai in- 
dustrialists had been considerably curtailed. Lack of trans- 
portation, as well as currency complications, had caused a 
shortage of raw material. The constantly rising cost of 
living added to the cost of production. Under such circum- 
stances Shanghai’s factory output took a nose-dive when 
compared with preceding years. Many factories found it 
simply impossible to carry on. 

To cite some concrete instances: Most machinery 
shops suspended work, dismissing the bulk of their workers. 
The flour mills of Shanghai, owing to lack of wheat sup- 
plies, reduced their activities to 10% of capacity. Cigarette 
prices had risen by five to six times, but tobacco leaves had 
advanced by fifteen times, causing a serious dilemma to 
manufacturers. Fabricators of rubber goods found their 
market reduced by one-third, compared with last year. Be- 
sides, since they had to import raw rubber and ingredients 
from abroad, they had to count on ever-increasing costs 
of material. This fact brought about higher cost prices 
than what the market would pay for finished rubber -goods. 
Woollen mills were forced to almost entirely suspend work. 
While cotton mills continued to enjoy. good demand, they 
could dispose of their yarn only at a loss of Gold Yuan 
100,000 for each bale. Paper mills were in a worse posi- 
tion, for rising electric rates made production costs 50% 
or over dearer than market prices. 


Since the ingress of tallow and oil was almost cut off, 
soap factories continued to exist from a hand to mouth basis. 
Producers of aluminium goods, thermo bottles, porce- 
lain, etc. had fair demand, but sales could be effected at a 
loss only. Leather factories which hitherto had obtained 
the bulk of raw hides from districts north of the Yangtze, 
now saw their sources of supply cut off. 


Such were conditions prevailing in Shanghai in March, 
1949. The main cause was to be seen in the results of the 
civil war, but jet-propelled inflation also played an ominous 
role. Unless trade with North China could be resumed, the 
outlook appeared most gloomy. 


In its issue of April 4, 1949, the “China Economist” 


gave additional instances about the difficulties accompanying: 


industrial pursuits at that period. Soap factories would 
have lost 20% had they sold their output at market prices. 
The production of toilet soap had fallen 90%. Of the 110 
cigarette factories at Shanghai only 30 were functioning. 
Many cigarette manufacturers had found it more _ lucra- 
tive to’sell their stock of raw material and lend out pro- 
ceeds at high rates of interest. 


Paper factories in China were worst off that time, 
for, when selling one ream of newsprint, they lost 


a sum equivalent to one or more reams. Only manufacture . 
of banknote paper was keeping Shanghai mills half busy. 


Industrials then had to contend with obstacles arising 
from (a) the imports from foreign countries of raw mate- 
rial and machinery parts, the exchange rate for which 
proved too costly to successfully meet competition; (b) the 
retrenched market, due to the prevailing civil strife; (c) the 


outrageously high rates of interest at which one then could 
have borrowed money. . 


On April 15, 1949, the stupendous sum of Gold Yuan 
100,000,000,000 was needed in Shanghai for payment of 
wages and salaries, largely by factories. But the Central 


Bank of China was unable to supply such a huge quantity 
of banknotes. 


For record’s sake the index of Shanghai’s industrial 
activities during the first five years of the Japanese mili- 
tary occupation, as published by the “Far Eastern Review” 
of Shanghai (October, 1942) is cited here: 


INDEX OF SHANGHAI INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


1936 = 100 
Industry 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
81.7% 69.8% 104.5% 99.0% 63.3% 
72.6 85.5 116.8 104.2 97.3 
89.1 59.5 164.8 173.1 149.5 
Rubber Factories ...... 65.9 29.3 42.1 45.9 50.9 
Dyeing and Weaving .... 81.9 73.0 213.9 231.9 196.0 
Machine Plants ........ 99.6 56.0 121.1 153.9 125.0 
115.6 147.4 242.5 380.5 396.0 


In trying to determine the extent of depreciation of the 
CNC $ (fa-pi) during its 13 years existence one ought to 
peruse the wholesale commodity price index compiled by 
the China Institute of Economics. The index figures for 
the third week of August; 1948 (the last week in the 
career of the CNC $) was 8,070,000, based upon 100 in 
1937. This means that commodity prices had gone up 
80,000 times. Another table, derived from the analogous 
source, contains particulars regarding the cost of living 
index for workers and employees. 


The following two tables show the heavy depreciation 
of the fa-pi $ after VJ-Day, as indicated by the commodity 
price index and cost of living index during the three-year 
period: 


SHANGHAI WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 


(Base: 1936 = 1) 


Year | General Index 
1948: 
August 
5,506,000 
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SHANGHAI COST OF LIVING INDEX 
(Base 1936 = 100) , 

1946 Workers Employees 
1947 

January 794,500 661,400 
1948 

26,200,000 21,100,000 


CONTINUED INFLATION DUE TO 
MILITARY REVERSES 


By 1948 defeats for the Nanking armies had become 
continuous. Not a single contest was won by them in the 
field. Whenever news came in of the fall of a railway 
center, or an important town, the markets acted panicky 
and prices jumped by leaps and bounds. 


On June 24, 1948, Kaifeng (the capital of Honan 
Province) fell to the Communists. This defeat was instru- 
mental in upsetting the Chinese financial markets for the 
U.S.$. Opening at CNC $3,400,000 at Shanghai (which 
was CNC $500,000 above the closing rate of June 24) rates 
ended in the afternoon at CNC $4,000,000 for 1 U.S.$, a 
depreciation of about 30% within 24 hours. Gold bar 
prices (for 10 ounce bars) kept pace by _ rising’ to 


CNC $200,000,000, or CNC $50,000,000 higher than on 


the preceding day. Rice, then very difficult to obtain at 
any price, fetched as much as CNC $20,000,000 a picul 
(133.1/3 lbs). 


The Chinese public of Shanghai fought frantically for 
shares at the Shanghai Stock Exchange, trading in which 
stopped early in the afternoon, when all issues reached the 
day’s permissibie ceiling. Rice riots occurred in Wusih, the 
richest rice district in Kiangsu, where the police had to fire 
into the mob. 


Shortly thereafter Shanghai’s Chinese school teachers 
staged a hunger demonstration in front of the Bureau of 
Education. They demanded a loan of CNC $10,000,000 
each, but after mediation by three well-known educators, 
Mayor K. C. Wu agreed to have the City Bank of Shanghai 
advance to every teacher CNC $5,000,000, in addition to 
two tou of rice at the price of CNC $100,000 a tou. Neither 
party contemplated nor expected refund of those “loans”’. 


Dec. 25, 1947 


Commodity (in (‘NC $) 
20’s Cotton Yarn ...... 30,900,000 
6,400,000 


SAR CASTERN 
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The position of school teachers in China always had 
been deplorable. Yet, by now, under the lashings of the 
wild waves of inflation, it had turned desperate. Not merely 
educators suffered, but also many groups amongst the 


‘workers as, for instance, tram and bus conductors and 


motor-men. Strikes for higher wages became very frequent 
amongst these people. Demands always included “loans” 
in cash, which the recipients never intended to repay and 
which the utility companies never expected to see refunded. 
Naturally fares on railway trains, street cars and buses 
had to be raised constantly, thus adding fuel to the fiercely 
burning inflationary fires. 


In taking stock of actual happenings during 1948, one 
can clearly perceive the following significant and sad fea- 
tures :— 


While one U.S.$ was quoted in Shanghai on December 
25, 1947, at CNC $150,000, it increased to CNC $12,000,000 
on August 19, 1948, and further to Gold Yuan 90, or 
CNC $270,000,000, on December 24, 1948, an increase of 
179,900%. 


In terms of gold the Chinese currency depreciated a 
little less. While gold was sold at CNC $95,000,000 per 
ten ounce bar on December 25, 1947, it increased in price 
to Gold Yuan 50,000, or CNC $150,000,000,000 on December 
24, 1948, an increase of 157,794%. 

The situation can be seen more clearly in relation to 
commodity prices. The price of bean oil increased by 
235,117% during the period, while the price of newsprint 
advanced by 71,011%. Detailed conditions are revealed 
in the table to follow shortly. 


According to figures compiled by the China Institute 
of Economics, the wholesale price index in Shanghai in- 
creased from 138,126 in December, 1947, to 34.94 (in terms 
of Gold Yuan), or 104,820,000 (in terms of CNC $) for 
the first week of December, 1948. 


That financial quotations and commodity prices would 
increase was natural, as inflation became intensified during 
1948, when military and political expenses mounted. While 
the total note issue of CNC $ was around 35,000,000,000,000 
by the end of 1947, it increased to CNC $70,000,000,000,000 
by the end of March, 1948; to CNC $600,000,000,000,000 
by August 19, 1948, when the Nanking Government decided 
to introduce the “Gold Yuan’; and to Gold Yuan 8,000,000,- 
000, or an equivalent of CNC $24,000,000,000,000,000 by 
December, 1948. 


The major factor predisposing Chinese fiat money to 
inevitable depreciation was the persistence and certainty 
of a heavy deficit in the budget. According to press reports 
the deficit in the national budget for the month of Septem- 
ber, 1948, was Gold Yuan 230,000,000, and for the month 
of October Gold Yuan 650,000,000. With an unfavourable 
balance in foreign trade and with industrial and agricul- 
tural production decreased, it is but natural that Nanking 
had to depend solely upon the printing presses to,turn out 
new notes and to meet its ever-increasing expenses. 

The following table indicates particulars regarding 
price fluctuations as these occurred within one year. 


Dec. 24, 1948 Dec. 24, 1948 Percentage of 
(in Gold Yuan) (in CNC $) increase 
ATO 1,410,000,000 135.477 
195 585,000,000 150,266 
1,470 1,410,000,000 235,117 
810 2 430,000,000 192,749 
30,000 90,000,000,000 102,173 
180 540,000,000 209 202 
510 1,520,000,000 145,614 
18,500 55,500,000 ,000 179,569 
320 960,000,000 71,011 
2,400 7,200,000,000 112,400 
90 270,000,000 179,900 


50,000 150,000,000 ,000 157,794 
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With the close of the year the situation did not im- 
prove. As the new term was rung in, it displayed distinct 
tendencies toward acceleration. The value of Chinese fiat 
money continued to slither down. While one ounce of gold, 
on January 26, 1949, was quoted at Shanghai at Gold Yuan 
14,000, it advanced to Gold Yuan 60.000 by February 3, 
an augmentation of 300 percentum within seven days. 
American banknotes per 1 $ rose from GY 240 to GY 1.100 
during the identical week, which means over -300%. Chinese 
silver dollars, which had become very popular, advanced to 
GY 1,600 by February 3, which signifies that they were then 
valued considerably higher than the U.S$. 


Commodity prices continued to display higher price 
levels ranging from 100 to 300%. Some articles rose even 
higher, as for instance, rice. On January 27, it was quoted 
at GY 1,560 per picul, while on February 3 (1949) it had 
risen to GY 6,000. 


In order to arrest the alarming advance in commodity 
levels, the authorities promised to dump large quantities 
of rice, cotton yarn, sugar, and also gold and silver, into 
the market. Actually, besides feeble attempts, nothing was 
done. And the economic situation proceeded on its road 
to chaos. The “China Economist” of February 7, 1949, 
estimated that, by the end of January, China’s note issue 
had reached the stupendous figure of GY 30,000,000,000. 
Such were the conditions when thé Chinése New Year fes- 
tival was ushered in. 


The following table clearly shows the continued rapid 
deterioration of market conditions in China and the enor- 
mous further rise of prices as a consequence of rampaging 
inflation: 


increase 


Commodity April 22, 1949 over Apr. 15 
«<< tes 120,000,000 186 
Koo Ban soap ........ 3,300,000 247 


Published by the “China Economist’’ of May 2 and May 9, 1949. 
+-) Payable by bank order. 


It should be recalled that the CNC dollar circulated 
in China during 13 years; this period included eight war 
years. True, already in 1938, the fa-pi depreciated to a 
moderate extent and continued to gradually slide from 


year to year. Nevertheless the people supported the paper’ 


issue for a long time, especially during the Japanese in- 
vasion. All transactions were financed by means of CNC $ 
and taxes, in most instances, were collected in the same 
medium. Only in 1948 the fa-pi arrived at a point which 
clearly revealed unbridgeable collapse. 


The Gold Yuan, on the other hand, had arrived at this 
critical stage six months after its introduction. The citi- 
zens of many provinces declined to accept gold yuan notes 
about five months after their inception, even places which 
then still remained under Nationalist control. In the same 
way, sundry provinces declined to accept Gold Yuan in 
payment of taxes. This attitude shows that even the au- 
thorities had lost faith in their own money. 


In spite of assiduous propaganda on the part of the 
authorities, the desire of the people for metallic money 
remained as insistent as the search for security. Hunan 
and Hupeh provinces, by March 1949, had decided upon 
free circulation of banknotes redeemable in silver coins. 
By February of 1949, in Shanghai rice had been selected 
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as the basis of debt liquidation. High schools and colleges 
there charged fees according to the market price of rice, and 
the Chinese authorities did not oppose this practice. In 
Amoy (Fukien Province) everything was accounted for 
according to rice prices. House rents, schooling, barber 
shops, electric light, telephones, and even gambling, were 
accounted for on a rice basis. 

After only a few months circulation, it became evident 
that the cost of printing notes, when compared with their 
buying power, was so great that the Central Bank of China 
had to issue notes for large, denominations, namely 
from GY 500 to 10,000, notwithstanding the promise given 
at the outset that notes for GY 100 would represent the 
ceiling denomination. 

Kansu, Ninghsia and Tsinghai Provinces, in the north- 
west, as well as Yunnan, in the south, were considering, 
already in February, 1949, to abandon the use of paper in 
Gold Yuan and replace same by fiat money based upon 
silver, the circulation of which would be legalized. 

At the beginning of April, 1949, large firms in Foochow 
were issuing for circulation within the city “American dollars 
substitute notes” as medium of exchange, in their deter- 
mination to get divorced from the Gold Yuan currency. In 
Changchow a Hou Sen Bank was then being organized to 
issue notes representing one tou (= 1/10th of a picul, or 
13.33 lbs), five tou and 1 sen (one-hundredth of a picul) 
of rice. 

During the first week of April, 1949, Dr. S. Y. Liu, 
then Minister of Finance, informed the Legislative Yuan 
that the total circulation of paper money in Gold Yuan, at 
the end of March, amounted to GY 200,000,000,000. This 


% incrense % increase 


April 29, 1949 over Apr. 22 ,May 6, 1949 over Apr. 29 
GY 160,000,000 679 GY 190,000,000 -4- 19 
2,300,000 461 4,000,000 74 

3,750,000 861 3,750,000 

13,500,000 286 27,000,000 100 
2,700,000 200 5,400,000 Loo 
592,000,000 393 858,000,000 + 45 
352,000,000 528,000,000 +- 50 
8,200,000 195 20,000,000 +- 144 
700,000 164 2,650,000 + 279 
11,500,000 248 31,000,000 -+- 169 


staggering total was not final, for shortly thereafter it 
was projected to place notes in denomination of GY 50,000 
and GY 100,000 into circulation. It might be recalled that 
when (on August 19, 1948) the so-called currency reform 


was initiated, one of the basic conditions was to limit the 


total issue to Gold Yuan 2,000,000,000. 


Risking to ignore the chronological order, it might be 
stated here that not only dissatisfied provinces, but the 
Nationalist Government itself,: recognizing the hopelessness 
of the situation, started, already in 1948, to mint 3 $ silver 
coins at Shanghai. Later, when driven away and finding 
a temporary refuge at Canton, it ordered silver dollars to 
be struck there. Forced to take refuge in the isle of For- 
mosa, the Taipeh mint was commissioned to strike half- 
dollar silver coins. Neither the remainder of the army. 
nor the general public would have accepted new fiat money. 
Two other provinces, Kweichow and Kwangsi, also produced 
some silver money of a new design, though same had no 
more opportunities to enter circulation, due to the rapid 
advance of Communist armies. Thus ended the ignominious 
attempt to force upon an already impoverished populace a 
“currency reform”, the results of which represented fraud 
and interminable chaos. 


(To be Continued) 
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HISTORY OF HONGKONG 


By Jack M. Braga 


(Reprinted from the Annual Report of Hongkong 1954 by special permission of the Hongkong Government) 


Crown Copyright Reserved 


The area which now forms the Crown Colony of Hong- 
kong is first mentioned in Chinese histories as part of the 
territories of the Maan Tribes, who then inhabited the 
greater part of China south of the River Yangtse. About 
this early culture little is known, though pottery of the 
prehistoric period unearthed on the islands of Lamma and 
Lantao, south and west of Hongkeng Island, indicates the 
existence of trade with the South at a remote period. The 
Maan tribes of Kwangtung gradually accepted Chinese cul- 
ture from the close of the Han dynasty (third century A.D.) 
onwards, and by the end of the Sung dynasty (thirteenth 
century A.D.) the local people, whatever their racial origin, 
evidently regarded themselves as Chinese. The last Sung 
emperor, Ti-ping, in flight from the invading Mongols, made 
his capital at Kowloon on the mainland just opposite the 
Island of Hongkong for a few months before his death in 
1278, and a small hill crowned with prominent boulders was 
held sacred to his memory until 1943 when the Japanese 
demolished it. 


The Aiabs were already known in Canton in the seventh 
century A.D., but European intercourse with China dates 
from the sixteenth century when expeditions from the 
maritime states of Europe—Portugal, Spain, the Nether- 
lands and England—penetrated into Far Eastern water's 
in the hope of establishing a direct trade by sea with the 
Moluccas or Spice Islands. At the end of the century, 
Queen Elizabeth herself addressed a letter to the Emperor 
of China. Though this letter was probably never delivered 
it marks the beginning of official support for a whole series 
of adventurous attempts to share in the trade of the 
Eastern countries. At the beginning of the next century 
a monopoly of the East Indian trade was created in favour 
of “The Governor and merchants of London trading in the 
East Indies.” An early trading station at Bantam in Java 
soon led to the extension of the sphere of action to Japan 
and China. 


The Portuguese had already founded the settlement of 
Macau from Malacca. In 1681 the English East India Com- 
pany secured a house in Macau and a little later an ap- 
proach was made to Canton itself. By 1715 a regular 
seasonal trade had been commenced with a _ shore staff 
residing during the season in the Canton factories and, 
during the summer months, in the Company’s premises at 
Macau. The French, Dutch and Americans were not long 
in following the Company’s lead, and, by the end of the 
eighteenth century, Englishmen trading on their own ac- 
count were beginning to share the benefits of this inter- 
course which the Chinese regulated. 


Mr. Jack Braga is well known for his interest in the history of 
the Far East. especially of early Western contacts with Asia, and his 
library on this subject is generally considered to be the best available 


in the Colony. Mr. Braga has written several books and viven lectures 
on various aspects of Far Eastern history and he has been engaged in 
the compilation of a bibliography of Hongkong, in the preparation of 
which he has visited the principal libraries in several places. He has 
previously contributed articles to this Review and will in future con- 
tribute more articles dealing with historical subjects concerning. Hong- 
kong and Macao. (-- Ed.) 


Two attempts were made to establish normal official 
relations with China, by Lord Macartney in 1793 and by 
Lord Amherst in 1816; but these were rebuffed by the 
Manchu Court at Peking. The separate trends which 
British intercourse with China had _ hitherto taken—the 
activity of the East India Company, whose monopoly ex- 
pired in 1831, and the unsuccessful official missions—were 
united in 1834 by the arrival of Lord Napier in Canton as 
His Majesty’s Chief Superintendent of Trade. Lord Napier’s 
efforts at improving relations with the Chinese authorities 
failed and he died in Macau in October 1834. Eventually 
Captain Charles Elliot, R.N., succeeded him as Chief Superin- 
tendent and for five years negotiations were intermittently 
continued while the position of the British merchants be- 
came more and more difficult. 


On January 20th, 1841, Captain Elliot announced “the 
conclusion of preliminary arrangements between the Im- 
perial commissioner and himself involving the cession of the 
island and harbour of Hongkong to the British Crown.” 
Hongkong Island was then occupied by a few fishermen 
and farmers and in common with a few other islands pro- 
vided a notorious retreat for smugglers and pirates. He 
declared further that “Her Majesty’s Government has 
sought for no privilege in China exclusively for the advan- 
tage of the British flag to the exclusion of the subjects, 
citizens, and ships of foreign Powers that may resort to Her 
Majesty’s possession.” 


Hongkong was formally occupied, and on January 29th 
Captain Elliot issued another proclamation declaring that 
Chinese resorting to the Colony “shall be governed according 
to the laws and customs of China, every description of 
torture excepted,” being promised the free exercise of reli- 
gious rites, social customs, and private rights. 


Denounced by the Chinese and objected to by the 
London authorities the arrangements were not implemented. 
Sir Henry Pottinger replaced Captain Elliot as Britain’s 
representative and hostilities were renewed, until the Chinese 
agreed to negotiate terms. The cession of Hongkong was 
confirmed by the Treaty of Nanking on August 29th, 1842, 
and the work of building up the new Colony began in 
earnest. In particular steps were taken to bring the Colony 
under its own laws, based on English law, putting an end 
to the temporary and informa] arrangements made by Cap- 
tain Elliot; though many aspects of Chinese domestic life 
continued to be regulated by Chinese customary law. 


Early accounts of life in Hongkong show that the 
early colonists had many obstacles to overcome. The new 
settlement was ravaged by fires, the houses levelled by 
typhoons, the population decimated by fevers and The Times 
on December 17th, 1844, complained that “The place has 
nothing to recommend it, if we except the excellent har- 
bour. The site of the new town of Victoria—named after 
Queen Victoria the Good—is most objectionable, there being 
searcely level ground enough for the requisite buildings, 
and the high hills, which overhang the locality, shut out 
the southerly winds, and render the place exceedingly hot, 
close, and unhealthy.” 
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The administration was undeterred by these handicaps 
and steady progress was made. Encouragement was given 
to merchants to erect business premises and residences, 
roads were laid down, and a town planning committee set 
to work. Markets and hospitals were built, churches for 
several denominations were provided, and schools establish- 
ed, all within the space of the first three years. At the 
first census, the population of Hongkong did not exceed 
3,650 villagers and fishermen living in some 20 villages 
and hamlets, including Stanley, Aberdeen, and Wongnei- 
chong, with about 2,000 Chinese living in boats in the har- 
bour. Encouraged by prospects of work, Chinese labourers 
flocked into Hongkong, and by April 1844 the ‘population 
reached 19,000. The establishment of ship-building yards, 
eventually to grow into a major industry, dates from the 
Colony’s earliest days. 


No time was lost in linking up Hongkong with Europe, 
and the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
established a monthly mail service in 1845. Commercial 
relations with several places were opened up, including 
Shanghai, Siam, and the United States of America, and the 
junk trade with China flourished. 


Hongkong provided a convenient port for the emigra- 
tion of Chinese labourers to many places, mainly the 
Straits Settlements, Siam, and Java, and when news went 
round of the opening up of goldfields in California there 
was a rush of Chinese who went seeking the “Golden Moun- 
tains”. When gold was discovered in Australia not long 
afterwards thousands of Chinese rushed to the “New Golden 
Mountains”, via Hongkong. Over 30,000 Chinese emigrants 
made use of the facilities provided by Hongkong in the 
year 1852 alone. The flow of remittances to China in later 
years from those who established new homes on the other 
side of the world has been of considerable help to the 
economy of China. In the same way the descendants of 
those early emigrants have made their way up in the world, 
and their contacts are still maintained through Hongkong. 


With the spread of unrest in China following the Tai- 
ping Rebellion, many thousands of Chinese flocked to Hong- 
kong, the first of many similar occurrences when Chinese 
in search of shelter have sought the security and sanctuary 
of this Colony. The population rose by leaps and bounds 
and by 1855 was estimated at 72,000, and by 1861 at 
120,000, taxing housing accommodation and all the other 
amenities with which the city had been provided. 


An early reclamation scheme (1851), on a part of 
which the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
building stands to-day, was found to be insufficient and 
was extended, while the city spread rapidly. New schools 
were established, to provide better educational facilities 
for the Chinese, among them the Anglo-Chinese College. 
As a matter of fact the establishment of the Board of 
Education as early as 1845 showed that the British were 
determined to make this an important aspect of the Colony’s 
activities. More markets, better policing, the problem of 
water supply, additional hospitals, sanitation all pressed for 
attention and were tackled with energy and determination. 
Hongkong rapidly took on the aspect of a modern town, 
and with the increasing importance of trade the Hongkong 
Chamber of Commerce was formed, in 1861. 


The Convention of Peking of 1860 added the Kowloon 
Peninsula and Stonecutters’ Island to the Crown Colony, 
and provision was made at Kowloon for accommodation for 
a part of the garrison. This was followed not long after- 
wards by the establishment of the Union Dock Company 
and the Hongkong and Whampoa Dock Company, the latter 
eventually absorbing the several smaller dockyards in Hong- 
kong and expanding into one of the largest employers of 
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labour in the Colony. The early development of Kowloon 
owes a great déal to this important enterprise. 

An event which was to have far-reaching effects upon 
the relations of Europe and Asia was the opening of the 
Suez Canal (1869). The quickening of communications 
wrought changes in the commercial] life of Hongkong, ship- 
ping increased in volume from less than 2,000,000 tons in 
1868 to over 5,000,000 tons within 10 years. Telegraphic 
cables were laid down to link Hongkong with the rest of the 
world, and the Hongkong Wharf and Godown Company was 
established (1871) to provide storage facilities for the 
greater volume of merchandise flowing through the Colony. 
Banking on Western lines, side by side with the Chinese, 
dates from the Colony’s early days and has proved to be an 
important factor in the Colony’s development. 

The need for a responsible officer to deal with questions 
relating to the Chinese resulted in the office of the Registrar- 
General being established, and the Government inaugurated 
the system of appointing student-interpreters who would 
eventually be marked out for the most responsible adminis- 
trative posts. To provide additional free attention for 
Chinese sick the Tung Wah Hospital, managed by Chinese 
directors under Government supervision, was established 
(1872), several other services for the Chinese poor being 
maintained under its auspices. In the same way the Po 
Leung Kuk was founded to cater for the welfare of Chinese 
girls, more schools were set up, some of them carried on 
by the Protestant or Catholic missions, others by the 
Government, scholarships being provided for worthy 
scholars. Provision was made to encourage Chinese students 
to acquire a knowledge of English, to equip themselves to 
take an increased part in the life of the Colony. Ng Choy, 
better known later as Wu Ting-fang, was the first Chinese 
to be admitted to the English Bar, setting a precedent which 
has since been followed by many others, who have come to 
participate actively in the life and activities of the com- 
munity. 

The cultural needs of the community found expression 
in a variety of ways, but as early as 1847 the China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society was founded, dedicated to 
the study of cultural contacts between the East and the 
West. An important feature of the colonization was the 
Gardens and Afforestation Department which procured, seeds 
and plants from Austraha and England, that resulted in 
“a general increase in the vegetative surroundings of the 
town, and that the increased attention given to the cultiva- 
tion of trees along the public roads and around European 
dwellings on the hillsides had already done much to displace 
the pristine barrenness of the site on which the city was 
built, by patches of beautiful shrubbery.” In course of 
time several vegetables and flowers found their way into 
China through their introduction in Hongkong. 

The opening of Haiphong and Hanoi to trade with Hong- 
kong enlarged the scope of the Colony’s commercial im- 
portance, as did the establishment by Chinese capital of the 
China Merchants Steam Navigation Company (1874). This 
was followed by the linking of Hongkong by cable to Canton, 
Macau, Shanghai, Foochow and other places. Further pro- 
vision was made in Hongkong, at the Praya East, for the 
expanding city, followed by extensive reclamations at 
Causeway Bay. Some interest in Kowloon was shown, the 
Portuguese community being among the first to take part 
in this enterprise. The building of houses on the Peak 
commenced at this time adding to the residential areas and 
providing the Colony with a salubrious retreat during the 
hot season. 

The funicular tramway to the Peak opened up that 
desirable district in 1888, and extensive waterworks were 
carried out at Tytam, the original works at Pokfulam prov- 
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ing inadequate. The administration of Sir George Bowen 
(1883-1887) was particularly fruitful of public works and 
progress in several ways, and the names of Sir Thomas 
Jackson, Henry Keswick, and T. H. Whitehead are closely 
linked with the programme of commercial expansion which 
followed. 


One of Hongkong’s most interesting contributions to 
Chinese progress may be said to be the Hongkong College 
of Medicine, founded in 1887. Dr. James Cantlie was the 
fons et origo of this institution. His son relates in his 
biography of Sir James Cantlie that his father conceived 
the idea on the voyage out from England, and “the College 
of Medicine for the Chinese was the result.” To this end 
a public meeting was convened in the City Hall on October 
lst, 1887, and Dr. Patrick Manson took a prominent part in 
its organization. Major-General W. Gordon Cameron, C.B., 
the Officer Administering the Government, who presided, 
promoted the new venture by placing the College under the 
auspices of the Government of the Colony. ' 


The Chinese students were carefully selected, and 
seven entered the College on its inauguration. “July 23, 
1892, may well be called a day of triumph,” Dr. Cantlie’s 
wife wrote, “Hamish’s great day for the College of Medi- 
cine for the Chinese, presenting of licences to practise by 
the Governor.” It was to Hongkong, therefore, and its 
College of Medicine, later to expand into the University of 
Hongkong, that Dr. Sun Yat-sen was indebted for the 
opportunity to acquire the scholastic background which was 
to bear fruit in China. 


The establishment of the Alice Memorial Hospital for 
Chinese, under the auspices of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, also dates from this period. It was only one of many 
contributions by this worthy institution to the amelioration 
of the lot of poor and needy Chinese. 


Another important institution inaugurated at this time 
(1889) was Queen’s College which provided accommodation 
for 924 scholars, subsequently increased. This school has 
been the Alma Mater of a large number of local boys who 
later in life were to distinguish themselves in Hongkong and 
in other places. 


A period followed that is noteworthy principally for 
extensive reclamation work and roadbuilding, in the fur- 
therance of which Sir Paul Chater took a leading part. 
Earnest endeavours by the authorities to promote interest 
among the Chinese to acquire more than a mere smattering 
of English have also to be recorded, in which connexion Sir 
Kai Ho Kai and E. R. Belilios figured prominently. 


Overcrowding had already begun to be a problem in 
the Colony and in 1882 a Sanitary Commissioner, Oswald 
Chadwick, was sent to Hongkong and as a result of his 
report a Sanitary Board was set up. Improvements in sani- 
tation did not follow, however, until the outbreak of 
bubonic plague, when Dr. Kitasato, working in Hongkong, 
succeeded in isolating the plague bacillus and it was found 
that the disease was transmitted by vermin. It was then 
that the importance of educating the public in hygiene was 
first realized and seriously pursued. 


Under the Convention of Peking, signed in 1898, the 
area known as the New Territories, including Mirs Bay and 
Deep Bay, was leased to Great Britain for a period of 
ninety-nine years. The Government of Hongkong soon em- 
barked upon a big programme of works there. The Canton- 
Kowloon Railway was built, public health administration 
was established and anti-malarial measures were undertaken 
with determination. Sir Henry Blake identified himself 
with every aspect of the community’s activities, which his 
successor, Sir Matthew Nathan, extended to Kowloon, where 
the road he laid down, called “Nathan’s Folly” by local 
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wags, commemorates his confidence in the development of 
Kowloon and the expanse of country contiguous with it. 


Chinese merchants at this time began taking a more 
prominent part in the commercial and industrial activities 
of the Colony. They established shipping lines, were iden- 
tified with wharves and warehouses, erected department 
stores, set up a number of small dockyards and factories, 
built theatres and invested heavily in real estate. They 
formed banks and insurance companies on Western lines 
and established great import and export houses. 


Hongkong in common with the international settlement 
of Shanghai has thus provided the opportunity for many 
people of Chinese and other races to fit into the rapidly 
expanding world economy of the twentieth century. Free- 
dom of the port and freedom of entrance and egress for 
all persons of Chinese race were permitted in accordance 
with a policy which ensured for the Colony the role of entre- 
pot both for the trade and for the labour of China’s southern 
provinces. 


The influence of Hongkong undoubtedly had some 
bearing on the internal affairs of China at this time where 
there was a stirring among Chinese patriots that brought 
profound results. One outcome of this, the “Hundred Days 
Reform,” might have saved China much misery and pain, 
for Kang Yiu-wei had been inspired and he succeeded in 
influencing the Emperor to attempt the introduction of 
much needed reforms in China. The failure of the attempt 
led to the tribulations which brought the Manchu dynasty 
to its end, but it had its roots deep in the minds of the 
Chinese people. In Hongkong the revolutionaries found 
liberty and sanctuary based on justice and freedom of speech, 
while the Chinese newspapers of Hongkong provided them 
with a vehicle for reaching the Chinese masses. 


One important contribution towards free thought in 
the Colony was the founding of Hongkong University. Sir 
Frederick Lugard, Governor of Hongkong, had invited local 
inhabitants to discuss its feasibility and as a result Mr. 
H. N. Mody, later Sir Hormusjee Mody, offered, in 1908, 
to present the Colony with the entire cost of the main 
buildings. Other enthusiastic supporters followed, numbers 
of Chinese contributing substantial sums to promote the 
undertaking, notably Sir Robert Ho Tung whose munificent 
donations over a long period of years place the Colony very 
much in his debt. 


Unrest in China became intense following the establish- 
ment of the Republic and the period of struggle among the 
war-lords. Great numbers of Chinese, mainly from South 
China, made their way to Hongkong seeking refuge from 
turmoil in their homeland, attracted by the security to be 
found in the Colony. Many of them made permanent homes 
in Hongkong and identified themselves with business, for 
this was the period of commercial expansion in the Colony 
which became very pronounced during the war of 1914- 
1918. The work of Mr. R. H. Shewan and Mr. P. H. Holyoak 
in the promotion of industrial enterprises is well known 
and Sir Henry Pollock, a leading legal figure, identified him- 
self with the more humanitarian aspects of the community’s 
activities and took the lead in trying to instil a civil spirit 
in Hongkong. The need for such a spirit was particularly 
pronounced during the Seamen’s Strike of 1922 followed by 
the more serious General Strike (1925-1926). 


At this juncture Sir Cecil Clementi was largely instru- 
mental in arranging for a settlement of the dispute in 
which the Canton authorities were taking a prominent part. 
His “good-neighbour” policy brought many benefits to Hong- 
kong. With the restoration of normalcy increasing num- 
bers of Chinese made their way to Hongkong, and a period 
of real commercial expansion followed the settlement. 
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Interest in the New Territories really began in the 
1920’s, and the names of Rev. H. R. Wells and Mr. J. P. 
Braga are identified with the promotion of the first Agricul- 
tural Show there, while expansion took place in Kowloon 


side by side with a big building programme on the island | 


of Hongkong. 


Japanese plans for political development in the Far 
East had already been apparent when they presented their 
demands on China in 1917, to be followed by their intensive 
economic activities which disturbed Far Eastern trade very 
seriously. After Japan invaded China in 1937 the Colony 
became a refuge for many Chinese, among them large num- 
bers from North China, and the population grew to over one 
and a half millions. Until the fall of Canton at the end 
of 1938 valuable supplies were able to reach China through 
Hongkong. With the outbreak of war in Europe in Septem- 
ber 1939 the position of the Colony became precarious, and 
on December 8th, 1941 the blow fell. Powerful units of 
the Japanese Army, supported by the Japanese Air Force 
based on Canton, struck at the Colony. The first attempt 
of the Japanese to land on Hongkong Island was repulsed 
on the night of December 15th-16th, but a second attempt 
on the night of the 18th-19th could not be held. After 
some bloody fighting on the island, the Colony was sur- 
rendered to the Japanese forces on Christmas Day. The 
isolated brigade on Stanley peninsula held out for a further 
day before capitulating on superior orders. 


Hongkong remained in Japanese hands for over three 
and a half years and was liberated when units of the British 
Pacific Fleet entered the harbour on August 30th, 1945, 
about two weeks after the capitulation of Japan. A brief 
period of military administration was followed by the re- 
establishment of civil government on May Ist, 1946. 


The Colony made an astonishing recovery in the years 
that followed. Thousands of Chinese people returned to 
Hongkong from the mainland and the population quickly 
reached and surpassed its pre-war level, producing a hous- 
ing problem which became acute when, as the result of the 
success of the Communist armies in the Chinese civil war, 
thousands more Chinese, particularly from Shanghai and 
other centres of Chinese commerce, started entering the 
Colony as refugees. This second phase in the Colony’s in- 
crease of population began in 1947, and to-day it is about 
23 millions. 


The history of Hongkong in the post-war period is a 
record of great achievement in every phase of endeavour. 
The experience of previous years, with its emphasis on 
banking and then on commercial expansion, has had an 
important bearing on the industrial development which has 
been a great feature of recent years. The mills and fac- 
tories at Shum Shui Po, Tsun Wan, To Kwa Wan, Shau Ki 
Wan and elsewhere are evidence of the great effort which 
has made Hongkong a considerable industrial centre. Side 
by side with this, commercial development has grown to an 
extent which would not have been thought possible a few 
years ago. 


Extensive public works have been and are being carried 
out, among them the scheme for a better airport in a most 
difficult locality, the big waterworks project at Tai Lam 
Chung, the largest ever undertaken here. A new hospital 
to meet the needs of the community is projected, and dozens 
of other undertakings in various parts of the Colony have 
been completed and others begun. Private enterprise has 
also contributed to this expansion, and the emphasis on 
construction, which has brought about a revolution in hous- 
ing in Hongkong needed to provide accommodation for the 
Colony’s teeming population, has done much to alter the 
appearance of Hongkong and Kowloon. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REviIEW 


JAPAN’S INDUSTRIAL 


MODERNIZATION | 


The modernization of Japanese industry went through 
a peculiar process. Among the many characteristics are 
that modern industries were imported, that they were strong- 
ly influenced by the nation’s geographic conditions, that they 
were affected by the high density of population, and that 
they were shaped by the skills of the people. 


Japan’s modern industries were imported from abroad 
rather than developed at home, and they were, moreover, 
developed from the top under a Government policy to pro- 
tect and nurture them, and not from the bottom through 
the efforts of civilian circles. This is without precedent in 
the histories of advanced countries. Japan’s geographic 
conditions had a great deal to do with the shaping of 
modern industries. The fact that such mineral resources 
as iron ore, coking coal, petroleum, gold and silver are scarce 
and that cotton-growing and sheep-farming are unsuited 
to the country has influenced the nation’s industrial develop- 
ment. High density of the population kept labor wages 
low and lowered cost of production. There are so many 
people in Japan that the wage level cannot but be extremely 
low. This fact has done much to keep the cost of indus- 
trial production low. The ingenuity and skilfulness of the 
Japanese people have helped to develop craft industries 
such as sericulture, silk reeling, cotton weaving and pottery 
manufacturing. These craft industries on the whole are 
small industries. This, along with the fact that the manu- 
facturing of sundries is also mostly on a small scale, con- 
stitutes one of the characteristics of the Japanese indus- 
tries. 


Japan imported its modern industries under the direc- 
tion of the Government because Japan embarked upon the 
road of industrial development considerably behind other 
advanced nations. During the 268 years from 1600 to 1868 
—-which saw Japan under the absolute rule of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate—Europe was in a period of transition from a 
feudalistic or autocratic society to a modern, capitalistic 
one. In the 1860's, Britain underwent a phenomenal de- 
velopment of its modern industries and was described as 
the “Factory of the World.” It was at this time also that 
the free trade policy was in full swing. Also in other Euro- 
pean countries, modern industries based upon the wide use 
of machinery were making steady progress. In Japan, the 
Tokugawa Shogunate enforced an isolation policy for 220 
years from 1639 to 1859. This forced Japan to lag behind 
the European countries in industrial development. The ‘out- 
break of the Opium War in the early 1840’s between China 
and Britain however awakened the racial consciousness of 
the Japanese people. They began to take interest in study- 
ing Western countries. Opinion gained ground in Japan 
that, in order to carry out the policy to “enrich and streng- 
then the nation”, it was essential to adopt the modern pro- 
duction methods and other modern institutions of the 
advanced Western countries. Although anti-foreign political 
fanaticism prevailed for some time in the closing period of 
the Tokugawa Shogunate, it failed to develop. The in- 
fluential local clans, such as Satsuma, Saga and Mito, as well 
as the Shogunate itself, imported modern mechanized pro- 
duction methods from Western countries during the closing 
years of the Shogunate. The Shogunate and local clans, 
instead of the private circles, took the initiative to import 
modern mechanized industries. This was because capitalis- 
tic production among civilian circles was not developed. 


With the establishment of the Meiji Restoration 
Government in 1868, Japan became a modern state. The 
keynote of the new policy was to “enrich and strengthen 
the nation” and, in order to accomplish this, to “develop 
industries” and “elevate civilization.” These three points 
were interrelated, but industrial modernization, in parti- 
cular, was carried out under the “Develop Industries” 
slogan. The policy of developing industries was divided 
into two phases. The first was the period up to November 
1880. During this period, the government placed under its 
management arsenals, machine factories, cement, brick, 


-glass, silk reeling mills, cotton spinning mills, carpet fac- 


tories and the key mines. It employed many technicians 
from Western’ countries. The government thus set an 
example for modernizing the manufacturing and mining in- 
dustries. A great deal of State funds was invested for this 
purpose. The second phase of industrial development ranged 
from November 1880, when the law was promulgated for the 
release of State-managed factories to civilian interests, to 
around the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95. In the late 
1880’s through the early 1890’s, industrial plants, except 
for arsenals, were sold to private enterprises. The disposals 
were made at cheap rates and could be paid for on long 
term basis, in 20 or 30 years. Private capitalists, who thus 
profitably bought plants from the State, subsequently formed 
“Zaibatsus.”* During this second phase, the government took 
further steps, such as granting subsidies and bounties, to 
protect and promote industrial development. Throughout 
the first and second periods, exhibitions were sponsored by 
the government for the purpose of arousing interest in and 
propagating the knowledge of modern industries among 
private circles. Thus, during the boom after the Sino- 
Japanese War of 1894-95, the modern machine system was 
established for light industries, particularly for producing 
clothing materials. Thereafter the emphasis on mechaniza- 
tion was gradually shifted to the heavy and chemical in- 
dustries. 


» * * * 


The percentage of arable lands to the entire territory 
is small, the cultivated area totals about 15 per cent of 
national land area, and consists principally of paddy fields. 
It was proved by experiments as early as in the 1860’s that 
Japanese soil was fit neither for cotton plantation nor for 
sheep-farming. Japan thus has had to import almost the 
whole of its raw cotton and wool, the key materials for light 
industries. The silk industry was the sole exception, since 
it alone could sustain itself with domestic supplies of raw 
material. Japan also lacks key mineral resources. The 
output of such precious metals as gold, platinum and silver 
is scarce but even more scanty is the production of iron 
ore. The same is also the case with petroleum and coal, 
the essential material for iron production. This was the 
very factor that kept the iron industry, the pivot of heavy 
industrial activities, lagging in Japan and necessitated the 
Government to adopt measures to protect and promote it. 
Under these circumstances, the modern industries of Japan 
have had to import not a small portion of raw materials. 
To cover this disadvantage they have been inclined to depend 
upon low wages, though such is abnormal and unwhole- 
some. 
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The density of population in Japan is high. The 1952 
statistics show that the Japanese population per unit of 
cultivated lands is the largest in the world, with 1,629 
persons in one square kilometer. This exceeds by as many 
as 634 persons the 995 persons per square kilometer in case 
of the Netherlands, the second on the list. However, in the 
density of population per square kilometer of the total 
national area, Japan ranks third in the world with 238 
persons, following the Netherlands with 320 persons and 
Belgium with 285 persons. Among the countries, whose 
population density per square kilometer of national land 
is low, are India with 112 persons, China with 48 persons, the 
United States with 20 persons, the Soviet Union with eight 
persons, and Canada and Australia each with one person. 
Japan’s density per unit of cultivated land, the world’s 
highest, arises from the fact that, as mentioned above, the 
cultivated area in Japan is only 15 per cent of the total 
national land. The high density of population in Japan was 
seen after the middle of the Tokugawa Era (1600-1868). 
Abortions were widely resorted to for reason of household 
economy. This accounts for the fact that the population 
of approximately 28,000,000 at the beginning of the 18th 
century increased to only 30,000,000 by the end of the 
Tokugawa Era. Early in the Meiji period (1868-1912) 
which followed the Tokugawa Era, a sharp increase of popu- 
lation was recorded and, since around the middle of the 
Meiji period, emigration became a serious and urgent pro- 
blem. Overpopulation naturally forms one of the factors 
necessitating low wages. It also accounts for the high 
charges of tenant farmers and, moreover, the low income 
of the salaried class. , 


It was in this low wage level that the modern indus- 
tries of Japan found the way to cover the disadvantage of 
having to import most of its raw materials. This inevitably 
invited foreign criticisms against dumping. At the same 
time, this narrowed down the domestic market for modern 
industries of Japan. And this fact, coupled with the scarcity 
of domestic resources for raw materials, made the Japanese 
modern industries depend more and more upon overseas 
markets. 


The craft industry occupies a relatively important posi- 
tion in Japanese industries. Some of the craft industries, 
such as pottery and lacquerware production, are not 
mechanized to a great extent while some others, like silk 
reeling and weaving of silk fabrics, are already mechanized. 
Even in this latter case however mechanization is still 
limited when compared with cotton spinning and weaving. 
The products of the craft industry are vital export mer- 
chandise. Raw silk, for instance, continued to be a key 
export item for more than half a century since Japan 
opened its ports to foreign trade in 1859. Silk fabrics, pot- 
tery and lacquerware were also important exports of Japan. 
The scale of mechanization of the sundries industry was as 
small and limited as in the craft industry. Some of the 
sundries industry are similar to the craft industry and most 
are small enterprises. In recent years, the small enter- 
prises with 99 or less employees accounted for as much 
as 90 per cent of the total, and the number of employees 
in such small enterprises also accounted for more than 70 
per cent. These are not the figures for manufacturing in- 
dustries alone, but, even when limited to manufacturing 
industries alone, the corresponding percentages still run 
high. As is thus clear, the large enterprises, rapidly de- 
veloped under the government’s program to protect and 
promote industrialization, co-exist with the small enterprises, 


which account for a high percentage of the nation’s indus- 
tries. 


| 


trade and industrial activities during 1954 and contains 
in addition to general information for foreign traders 
a comprehensive mercantile directory (over 1,800 Japan- 
ese manufacturers, exporters and importers listed). The 
700-page guide to Japanese trade is beautifully bound 
and is priced at HK $28.00. 


The 1955 edition of the Japan Trade Guide has been 
compiled under direct supervision of the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry of the Japanese 
Government. Considerable improvements have been 
made in the trade directory section and the section 
devoted to general trade information. 


The first edition of the Japan Trade Guide was 
published in 1935. The 1955 edition is the fifth issue 
since the war’s end. Orders and enquiries have been 
on the increase every year, which attests to the growing 
popularity of the Japan Trade Guide among overseas 
traders. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


SECTION I 
GENERAL SURVEY OF ECONOMIC AND TRADE CONDITIONS 
IN JAPAN 
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Present and Future Chapter 3 Foreign Trade 
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turers Classified modities 
According to Com- Chapter 3 Alphabetical List of 
modities Manufacturers and 
Chapter 2 List of Trading Trading Firms 
Firms Classified 
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EXPORT AND IMPORT PROCEDURES 


Chapter 1 Export and Im- Chapter 6 Diplomatic Bsta- 
port Procedures blishments 
Chapter 2 Export and Import Chapter 7 International Trade 
Trading Law Fair 
Chapter 3 Export Inspection Chapter 8 International Econo- 
Chapter 4 Foreign Trade mic Cooperation 
Financing and Ex- Chapter 9 Patent and Trade 
port Insurance Mark System 
(hapter 5 Customs System Chapter 10 Commercial Arbi- 
tration 
SECTION V 
ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Chapter 1 Banking Chapter 6 Land Transportation 
Chapter 2 Marine Insurance Chapter 7 Commercial Aviation 
Chapter 3 Harbors, Ports and Chapter 8& Radio and Television 
Warehouses (Chapter 9 Motion Pictures and 
Chapter 4 Maritime Trans- Light Opera 
portation Chapter 10 Tourism 
Chapter 5 Shipbuilding 


SECTION VI 
INDUSTRIAL AND SCENIC RESOURCES OF 
DIFFERENT PREFECTURES 


Orders for the Japan Trade Guide 1955 can be 
placed with the Far Eastern Economic Review, Ltd., 
322 Queen’s Building, Hongkong. Telephone 32429. 
Price per copy (De Luxe edition ) HK $28.00. 
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The Japan Trade Guide 1955 has just been | 

| published. It is replete with information on Japan’s | 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


JAPAN’S RAYON AND SYNTHETIC FIBER INDUSTRY 


Japan’s rayon and synthetic fiber industry is today one 
of the nation’s major industries. At the same time, it is 
playing a leading role in filling domestic needs and cutting 
down imports from abroad. Artificial fibers are produced 
with the aid of chemical processes and are divided into 
viscose rayon filament, rayon staple, acetate fiber and synthe- 
tic fibers. With their quality steadily improved, they are 
now being widely used as materials for clothing and indus- 
trial articles, side by side with natural fibers, such as cotton, 
wool, hemp and silk. The unique characteristics of arti- 
ficial fibers arise from the fact that any required quantities 
can be produced in any length or size desired, whereas in 
the case of natural] fibers their length, size or strength can- 
not be changed freely and their output is governed by 
natural conditions beyond control. The artificial fiber in- 
dustry is based on a high level of science and technique; 
its development keeps pace with the progress of civilization. 
Favoured with the characteristics mentioned above, it has 
thus found an ever-growing demand. 

Japan built its first plant to produce viscose rayon fila- 
ment in 1915. After overcoming many obstacles, it became 
a world leader in this field by 1938, when combined total 
output of rayon filament and rayon staple reached 589,000,- 
000 pounds. However, it was forced to reduce production 
during the war. Since the end of the war, production has 
again been on a rapid increase, due to the restoration and 
expansion of facilities in response to a growing postwar 
demand. In 1954, Japan’s total output of these fibers was 
roughly 626,000,000 pounds, well above its prewar level. 
An acetate fiber industry was set up in Japan only after 
the end of the hostilities, although research had been under- 
taken as early as 1935. Nylon and vinylon were also pro- 
duced after the war. But, despite their relatively recent 
origin here, their production is being rapidly expanded. 
Much can be expected of the artificial fiber industry in the 
future. 

With consistent efforts to improve the quality of arti- 
ficial fibers and lower their costs, their share in Japan’s 
total fiber consumption has gradually increased. In _ pre- 
war days, natural fibers such as cotton, wool and hemp 
made up the bulk of Japan’s fiber consumption, with arti- 
ficial fibers playing only a small part. But recently, arti- 
ficial fibers have become so popular that they are now next 
to cotton in Japan’s overall fiber consumption. The per 
capita consumption of fibers for civilian use in 1954 was 
13.4 pounds, with cotton occupying 46 per cent, artificial 
fibers 30 per cent, woo] 13 per cent, and others 11 per cent. 
Moreover, the use of artificial fibers is expected to grow 
further, and is likely to reach roughly 35 per cent from 
the present 30 per cent by 1957. 

What is the significance of the artificial fiber industry 
in Japan’s national economy, from the viewpoint of im- 
proving Japan’s self-sufficiency in its fiber supply and from 
that of increasing Japan’s export trade? Whereas the raw 
materials for Japan’s natural fiber industry are dependent 
almost entirely upon imports, its artificial fiber industry can 
operate by using native products for the major part of its 
raw materials. Therefore, development of the artificial fiber 
industry has great significance in reducing imports. As for 
exports, in 1954, the actual amount of exports of Japan’s 
artificial fibers reached $160,000,000 in value, with Japan’s 
net foreign currency revenue coming to $140,000,000. Ex- 


ports of acetate and synthetic fibers, which had been small 
in the past, have completed their experimental stage, and 
are expected to be conducted on a full-scale basis here- 
after. The export target in the current year is $190,000,000 
and its fulfilment is regarded as certain. Both the amount 
of export and net foreign currency receipt make it evident 
that Japan’s artificial fiber industry is playing a major role 
in its economic life. 


* * * * 


Following is a review of the present state of various 
branches of Japanese artificial fiber industry, including vis- 
cose rayon filament, rayon staple, acetate fiber and synthetic 
fibers: 

1. Viscose Rayon Filament:—The productive capacity 
of viscose rayon filaments, including high tenacity rayon 
filament and cupra rayon filament, has gradually increased 
since the end of the war, reaching 304 tons a day at the 
end of January this year. The output in 1954 was roughly 
184,000,000 pounds, representing an increase of about 13 
per cent as compared with the preceding year. But it is 
far short of the prewar record as much as 336,000,000 
pounds set in 1937. There are six companies producing 
rayon filaments in Japan. Their prices are in line with 
international prices at present. Except for high tenacity 
rayon filament, which is used for tires and cords, other 
filaments are mainly used for clothing. About half of their 
output is now being exported in the form of rayon filament 
or its products. 


2. Rayon Staple:—The present combined productive 
capacity of 13 companies producing rayon staple is 761 tons 
a day, as of the end of January this year. The total output 
in Japan in 1954 was 442,000,000 pounds, much greater 
than the prewar record of 376,000,000 pounds set in 1938 
and led the whole world. Rayon staple is used almost en- 
tirely for clothing and, as a result of the improvement of 
quality and the technique of combining it with other fibers 
in spinning and weaving, the scope of its use is widening. 
About one-third of its output is exported in the form of 
yarn, cloth and other products. 


3. Acetate Fiber:—The process of producing acetate 
fiber by acetylating cellulose was invented at the beginning 
of this century, and has progressed with the advance of 
organic chemistry. It has qualities similar to those of wool 
and silk, and is widely used. In the United States and 
Great Britain, it has made rapid progress since the end of 
the war. In Japan it was only after the end of the war 
that the production of acetate fiber was established as an 
industry. The capacity for production of acetate staple and 
acetate rayon was 11.3 tons and 4.7 tons a day, respectively, 
as of the end of April 1954, with their annual output in 
the same year amounting to 5,610,000 pounds and 570,000 
pounds, respectively. Thus, they are still small in scope, 


but they are expected to expand rapidly in the future. 


As regards exports, roughly half of the acetate staple output 
is now being exported as yarn blended with rayon viscose 
staple. In the future, acetate rayon is expected to be ex- 
ported in great quantities as blended fabrics mixed with 
other fibers and thus promises to become an important ex- 
port industry. 


4. Synthetic Fibers:—At present three synthetic fibers 
have been established as an industry in Japan. They are 
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-JAPAN’S LABOUR MOVEMENT IN 1954 AND ITS FUTURE TREND 


Japan’s organized labor, which capitalized on the recent 


' general election to strengthen its political standing, is ex- 


pected to undertake aggressive campaigns. With the con- 
clusion of the general election in late February, labor unions 
began in March to concentrate on a strategy to be followed 
in negotiations with management for pay increases. The 
management, in the grip of the deflationary policy of the 
government, is standing pat on a position of resisting pres- 
sure for wage boosts. 

The following is a summary of the labor movement in 
Japan in 1954 and indications as to its future trend under 
the administration of the newly installed second Hatoyama 
Cabinet:— The salient feature of: the labor movement in 
1954 is that they were strongly influenced by the defla- 
tionary trend in the economy. The unions were forced to 
take a passive, defensive position and their demands became 
increasingly negative. In other words, the primary concern 
of the unions was how to cope with the successive layoffs, 
operation curtailments, pay cuts and deferred or defaulted 
wage payments. 

The deflationary situation was particularly serious in 
the “big three” enterprises—coal mining, shipbuilding and 


nylon, vinylon and vinyliden chloride fiber. But research 
is progressing steadily as regards other new synthetic fibers 
and the day will not be far off when some or all of them 
would be established as an industry. The synthetic fiber 
industry has developed rapidly since 1938 when the Du Pont 
Co. of the United States started production of nylon. In 
Japan it has made a phenomenal advance since the end of 
the war. Especially, vinylon- which has been invented in 
Japan by using limestone and electric power, both of which 
are found in ample quantities in this country. It is in 
Japan alone that this promising new fiber has been produced 
On a commercial basis. Vinylon somewhat resembles cotton 
and can replace it to some extent. Thus, its further de- 
velopment will have special significance. In order to im- 
prove self-sufficiency in fiber supplies and as. basic policies 
governing the fiber industry, the Government adopted in 
April 1953 measures to aid the artificial fiber industry, 
aiming at the establishment of a mass production setup to 
raise its annual output up to about 100,000,000 pounds in 
five years’ time. Since then, various measures have been 
put into practice to implement this policy and smooth pro- 
gress has been made along this line, except in the case 
of vinylon in which there is some lag. The productive 
capacity and actual output of artificial fibers are registering 
smooth progress as shown in the following table: 
Productive Capacity 


(Unit: 1 ton a day) Actual Output 
March March (Unit: 1,000 pounds) Estimate 


4 1953 1954 1953 1954 1955 

11 17 4,601 10,091 16,000 

18 3 8,595 8.0953 13,000 
Vinyliden 

Chloride Fiber - 7 10 1,212 3,172 4,000 

36 7 14,406 21,356 33.000 


With the firm establishment of mass production and 
improvement of technique, the cost of artificial fibers has 
come down, while their quality has been improved. It is 
expected that they will meet with growing demand in the 
future, either as materials for clothing or in the industrial 
field. As regards exports, the case of vinylon shows that 
the experimental export stage has ended. Vinylon is being 
exported in such form as fiber, yarn, fabrics, fishing twine 
and has good prospects in the immediate future. 


the iron and steel industries. The protracted labor disputes 
of Amagasaki Steel and Japan Steel’s Murvoran, Hokkaido, 
plant were to counteract the projected reduction of the labor 
forces. Determined to overcome the depression by means of 
labor-management cooperation, a number of the unions 
seriously considered the advisability of their taking part in 
the management of enterprises. The deflationary economy 
exerted a strong influence on the unions’ activities aimed at 
getting pay increases. Both the spring, and autumn and 
year-end offensives ordered by the General Council of Trade 
Unions of Japan (Sohyo) resulted in smaller pay increases 
than in the case of the 1953 offensives. Some unions had 
to compromise with the management, settling for standard 
pay increases or a lump sum instead of the boosts they had 
been negotiating. 

Another feature of the labor activities in 1954 was 
the fact that they were largely of a political nature. The 
GCTUJ denounced the deflationary policy followed by the 
Yoshida Government then in power. It held the government 
responsible for the MSA arrangements with the United 
States, the handling of the Fukuryu Maru (Lucky Dragon) 
incident and the political scandals. It demanded the re- 
signation of the Yoshida Administration. It also advocated 
the “peace” Constitution and demanded that the government 
implement unemployment relief and social security and pro- 
mote resumption of trade with the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China. 


Disputes of a peculiar type also characterized labor 
activities during 1954. The dispute of the Omi Silk Reeling 
Co., as well as those of banks and securities exchanges, 
attracted attention for its deadly seriousness, hardly to be 
expected at places of employment where workers had never 
struck before or were not even organized as a union. The 
Omi Silk dispute, in particular, aroused international reper- 
cussions. It revealed a facet of labor-management rela- 
tions which had defied the postwar trend of democratization. 
Despite the length of the strike and its seriousness, the 
union, supported by public opinion, settled the dispute to 
its advantage. 

The GCTUJ decided last year-end to launch this year’s 
spring offensive on two fronts—capitalizing on the general 
election and pushing a campaign for pay increases. During 
February all its member unions concentrated their energies 
on the general election. This paid off since the Socialists, 
the Right and the Left-wings combined, secured 156 seats 
in the House of Representatives. The majority of the 


Socialist candidates returned was from labor unions. 


Although the February activities for wage increases 
were on a comparatively low note, preparations went ahead 
steadily for stepping it up. Leading GCTUJ members such 
as the Coal Miners Union and the National Federation of 
Private Railway Workers Unions formed a joint congress for 
the spring wage-hike offensive. With the turn of the month 
the unions started the offensive. The management is stand- 
ing firm. The Japan Employers Association decided at the 
end of February “not to meet Labor’s call for a wage boost 
because the nation’s economy must first be put on a secure 
footing for stabilization.” The managements of a big coal 
mines have already given stiff replies to unions rejecting 
pay increase demands. Furthermore, no basic change is 
expected to take place in the general economic situation this 
year as compared with 1954. This fact warrants little opti. 
mism for this year’s labor-management wage increase nego- 
tiations. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


CHINESE IN INDONESIA—JUS SANGUINIS 
AND DUAL NATIONALITY 


By D. Tirtawidjaja 


Chinese Nationalism among the Indonesia-born Chinese 
(most of whom are of mixed Chinese-Indonesian blood) 
was an important factor which had weakened the Dutch 
colonial regime. As such, it should be regarded as an ally 
of Indonesian Nationalism in a common struggle against 
an oppressive foreign Government. The China-Orientation 
was then but the natural consequence of the Dutch colonial 
policy of Racial Discrimination, of the policy of Divide et 
Impera. With the establishment of the sovereign Republic 
of Indonesia and the grant of “passive”, i.e. automatic, citi- 
zenship to the former Dutch subjects of Oriental origin, the 
Chinese Nationalist Movement among the Indonesia-born 
Chinese, as manifested in the China Orientation of many of 
them, became a disruptive element hindering the develop- 
ment of a homogeneous Indonesian Nation and tending to 
create a State within the State. 


No nation however powerful can tolerate the formation 
of a powerful and numerous minority which keeps itself 
aloof from the general social and political life of the majori- 
ty people. An unassimilable minority of great magnitude— 
with a foreign orientation kept alive by a misunderstood 
nationalism and encouraged by a mistaken conception of in- 
ternational relations—is a danger to the State which, as a 
matter of self-defence, must be prevented at all cost. No 
Indonesian citizen should, by the Sovereign Act of the Re- 
public of Indonesia, be allowed to owe allegiance to, or 
maintain political ties with, a foreign power, irrespective of 
the latter’s state law or any international convention to 
which sovereign Indonesia is not a signatory. This means 
the adoption of an active policy of assimilation to promote 
the development of a homogeneous nation with pride in its 
new nationality, leading to the abolition of all. traces of 
racial discrimination inherited from Dutch colonialism. It 
implies the reduction to the very minimum of those residents 
in Indonesia owing allegiance to a foreign Government. It 
implies the adoption of the jus soli principle of nationality 
on the British or American style. It implies the facilitation 
of the naturalization of desirable elements. 


The above further implies, as a sine-quanon, the aboli- 
tion of all distinctions between warga-negara asli and non- 
asli (autochtonous and non-autocntonous citizens) in the 
various economic practices in accordance with various Gov- 
ernment Statements. The Hague Round Table Conference 
definition of warga-negara should be revised in favour. of 
the British definition whereby everyone born in the country, 
irrespective. of whether the male parent has settled, is a 
citizen of the country. Warga-negara’s. who have volun- 
tarily chosen another nationality should understand that they 
are no longer welcome in this country and that if they wish 
to stay in Indonesia they should apply for naturalization as an 
Indonesian citizen. On the other 
shouldbe granted rights and privileges which are not;enjoy- 
ed by foreigners so that citizenship becomes real and tan- 
gible, so valuable as to be preferable above all other nationa- 

Many Chinese nationals have become “Stateless” by 
their refusal to accept the New Chinese citizenship. This is 
an opportunity which must be taken to simplify the problem 


hand, warga-negara’s 


of Minorities, by taking these stateless Chinese nationals, 
and any other stateless persons for that matter, officially 
under Indonesia’s protection. There are suitable interna- 
tional precedents for this. Until 1946, the date of the first 
Sino-Siamese Treaty, all immigrants from China in Thailand, 
who were not subjects of another Power, were regarded by 
the Siamese Government as being under their jurisdiction 
and protection; all children born in Siam were officially re- 
garded to be of Siamese nationality, unless they had been 
registered by their parents with the legations or consulates 
of the Powers with which Siam had treaty-relations. China 
had no treaty-relation with Siam until 1946; no children 
born in Siam could thus obtain Chinese nationality. But 
these children did not become Stateless either; they auto- 
matically become Siamese. During the first quarter of the 
present century, the Spanish and Brazilian Consulates in 
Shanghai issued “Certificates of Protection” to Chinese 
nationals in China, who are’ not even required to claim 
foreign birth; these certificates were granted merely by ap- 
plication to the Consulate. The Spanish Consul at Shanghai, 
in a statement on April 29, 1922, quoted, in this connection, 
the Spanish Regulations for Proteges, saying ‘The Spaniards 
and Proteges are subject exclusively to consular jurisdiction 
both in civil and criminal cases; they have to conform in all 
to Spanish jurisdiction; they have (proteges and peninsulars 
alike) all the benefits and recourses granted by Spanish law, 
besides all those authorized by the local customs”. 


When, therefore, Chinese nationals in Indonesia are 
unable, or unwilling, to enjoy the consular protection from a 
regime which they, for any reason, choose to repudiate, it is 
incumbent on the Indonesian Government, in accordance with 
the principle of democracy and of self-determination, and in 
accordance with Article 8 of the Provisional Constitution 
(“All persons within the territory of the State are entitled 
to equal protection of person and property”), to register 
them as Indonesian-protected Chinese nationals, conditional 
on their répudiating all allegiance to any foreign Govern- 
ment. Many thousands will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to get “Indonesian-Protected” papers, which fact would 
increase the international prestige of Indonesia and more 
than compensate for the few thousand warga-negara’s who 
had chosen non-Indonesian nationality. It is also evident 
that this measure would also greatly simplify the problem of 
Minorities. It would also provide a better screening of 


those who wish to apply for naturalization as Indonesian 
citizens. 


* 


The Jus Sanguinis principle in the Chinese nationality 
law was actually the outcome of the old Chinese Imperial 
idea that the body of the subject belonged to the Emperor, 
by body being meant the person and all his descendants. 
“Emperor”, by extension, became the “State”; the State, 
by further extension, became the “Party”. Jus Sanguinis, 
coupled with propaganda, thus became a method to exercise 
jurisdiction over persons who are actually outside the juris- 
diction of the old mother-State. It is an _ imperialistic 
method invented during the time of the Manchu Dynasty and 
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is now insidiously exploited by whatever Party rules China. 
It entails practically no expense on the part of China and is 
far more effective than the old Gunboat-Imperialism or the 
Dollar-Diplomacy as practiced formerly in Central and South 

Jus Sanguinis is Imperialism in its purest instance, a 
silent and peaceful imperialism, a cultural imperialism as only 
the Chinese genius can invent. Modern States, therefore, 
have, generally speaking, consciously adopted the Jus Soli 
principle of nationality in their nationality laws, because 
this principle was found to be the most conducive to ensure 
the political homogeneity of the nation by preventing the 
creating of large unassimilable minorities. Thus the British 
Empire, the U.S.A., the Philippines, were built up on this 
principle. | 

The present law in Indonesia fits in with the imperialist 
tendency of the Chinese Jus Sanguinis. It is an inheritance 
of the old Dutch colonial period with its Racial Discrimina- 
tion policy. On the one hand, it adopts the Jus Soli; on the 
other hand, it allows the Jus Sanguinis to operate. The 
actual practice of the law, however, creates many , uncertain- 
ties, for, to qualify under the Jus Soli, people, apart from 
simply proving that they were born within the country (as in 
the British Empire, U.S.A. the Philippines), they must, in 
addition, prove that their parents were established residents 
which, with the turmoils during the past decade in Indonesia, 
very few could prove. Technical offences against old Dutch 
consular regulations, such as failure to register within 3 
months in a foreign country (which did not apply to real 
Dutch nationals and which, in British practice, makes one 
only liable to a light fine), have resulted in many Indonesia- 
born persons abroad becoming Stateless and often unable to 
return to Indonesia, which is certainly against the spirit of 
the Indonesian Constitution or the Declaration of Human 
Rights. 


No nation can, in the long run, tolerate the continued 
existence of a big minority of politically unassimilable in- 
habitants, owing allegiance to a foreign country and adher- 
ing to an ideology incompatible with the prevailing national 
philosophy. That is why modern States claim every one born 
on their territory as their subject or citizen. Thailand’s re- 
cent nationality Law, for instance, is based on the Jus Soli 
pure and simple, and does not provide for the right of Re- 
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been closely identified with 
the development of Japa- 
nese heavy industries for 
over fifty years. 
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First in Long-Term Finance 
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Marunouchi, Tokyo. 
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pudiation or Option. In Hongkong, Singapore and other 
parts of the British Empire, one is automatically a British 
subject if one is born there; no proof is necessary of one’s 
parent having legally settled there. In Singapore, even the 


the Naturalization Law has recently been changed in the 


sense that the Language Test is now omitted so that every 
resident of 5 years’ standing can without any difficulty be- 
come a British subject. According to C.C. Tan, a prominent 
lawyer and member of the Legislative and Executive Coun- 
cils in Singapore, the recent liberalizing of the naturalization 
procedure and the application of the Jus Soli principle have 
resulted in the creation of a group of loyal British subjects 
of Chinese origin, who are proud to be British subjects and 
whose loyalty to the British Sovereign has been proved on 
many critical occasions. Those of Chinese origin who prefer 
to be loyal to China rather than to the country of their 
birth have been given an opportunity to return to the coun- 
try they prefer. In Singapore, no elections are any longer 
conducted on a racial or communal basis, but purely on poli- 
tical principles; thus, there have been cases whereby British- 
born candidates were supported or elected by Chinese voters 
although the opposing candidates were Chinese. 


In this background, the results of the December 27, 
1951 repudiations (under the R.T.C. Agreement) are certain 
to be disastrous from the nation-building point of view, 
should the Government continue to adopt a negative Leave- 
Alone policy instead of adopting vigorous counter-measures. 
For many of those who rejected Indonesian nationality 
were mere middle-school students who had been influenced 
by alien teachings and propaganda. Others were. acting 
under a misapprehension and are now regretting their re- 
pudiation. The December 27th results had of course this 
advantage in that they should settle once and for all who 
are Indonesians and who are foreigners, while a real dis- 
tinction can now be made between national-treatment and 
non-national treatment. 


But the situation in Indonesia is very curious. Among 
the Totoks, many .will certainly apply for Indonesian pro- 
tection if this should become generally available, for many 
of them truly love this country and wish to make Indonesia 
their real Fatherland. With some warga-negara of Chinese 
origin, however, the situation is different. They do not, and 
cannot, know the real condition in China, with which country 
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EcoNomIC REVIEW 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF 
CAMBODIA. LAOS AND VIET-.NAM 


It is too early to judge the economic significance to 
Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam of the Cease-Fire Agreement 
signed on 20 July 1954 in Geneva, but it would seem pro- 
bable that the Agreement will enable resources to be diverted 
to reconstruction and it may result in an acceleration of 
the process by which the states are becoming autonomous, 
political and economic units. During 1955 this economic 
separation will set a number of problems common to all 
the territories, but once it is achieved the differences be- 
tween the three States may lead to different reactions to 
these problems. The end of the war has benefited all the 
economies and eased their inflationary pressures. Extensive 
development plans are being worked out for implementation 
during the next two years, according to the UN Economic 
Survey of the Far East in 1954. 


VIET-NAM 


Viet-Nam is the largest of the three States with an 
estimated population of 25 million living in an area of 
330,000 square km. The average population density per 
square kilometre, which is 72 for the whole country, reaches 
over 450 in certain provinces of North Viet-Nam. North 
Viet-Nam has great natural resources and is the main 
industrial centre with rich deposits of coal and iron. It is 
estimated that the production of anthracite can be raised to 
3.6 million tons annually, production of iron ore at Thai- 
Nguyen to 400,000 tons per year and production of phos- 
phate in the region of Lao-Kay to 500,000 tons. All these 


they generally* have no _ contacts. They are _ therefore 
susceptible to the insidious foreign propaganda which has 
been carried on in the newspapers and in the schools among 
the youth for many years practically unchecked. They have 
grievances against Indonesia, some real, some imaginary; 
they are dreaming of a New China which would protect 
them in Indonesia and secure for them a kind of privileged 
treatment; but they forget that had they been in the New 
China in their present state of relative affluence, they would 
probably have been liquidated as landlords and capitalists 
and bandits already. In regard to these people, the Jus 
Sanguinis has thus become the imperialist weapon par ex- 
cellence with which to stir up trouble and dissensions. and 


to sabotage the building up of a united and homogeneous 
Indonesian nation. 


The proper way to solve the Chinese question and 
abolish the existence of Dual Nationality in Indonesia is 
therefore to discard the principle of Jus Sanguinis as being 
an Imperialist weapon par excellence and to adopt the Anglo- 
Saxon principle of Jus Soli in its entirety. in the new Indo- 
nesian Nationality Law, without the right of Option or 
Repudiation. Naturalization should be facilitated in order 
that the Minorities may be abolished instead of being allowed 
to disintegrate and Balkanize Indonesia by the formation 
of “States’” within the State. National Policy should be 
far-sighted and not influenced by factional political strife. 
Nation-building should not be jeopardized by false and 
selfish sentiments, nor by fears arising from a mistaken 
conception of international relations. 


indicate the potential mineral wealth of North Viet-Nam 
which can be gainfully exploited if conditions and resources 
permit. 


On the other hand, South Viet-Nam is largely agricul. 
tural, its chief wealth being rubber and rice. There are 
possibilities of increasing agricultural production by in- 
creasing yield per hectare through irrigation and other mea- 
sures, as well as by extension of the area of cultivation. 
There are possibilities also of encouraging small-scale indus- 
tries by extending electricity to rural areas. | 


Forests cover approximately 13.5 million hectares or 
nearly one third of Viet-Nam, but only 3.5 million hectares 
have been exploited in recent years owing to the state of 
insecurity. 

The problems of reconstruction are obviously most 
acute in Viet-Nam, where the impact of civil war has been 
more severe than in Cambodia or Laos. It is estimated that 
about 60 per cent of the pre-war railway system has been 
destroyed. The area under rice in Viet-Nam has probably 
contracted, though official estimates of the crop are not 
available. Some 40,000 hectares of rubber are still in dis- 
turbed areas. Moreover, it is impossible to predict ac- 
curately the consequences of the military demarcation line 
On an economy in which the North has most of the industry, 
while the South has a rice surplus. It is estimated that 
about 500,000 people have migrated from the North to the 
South, leaving about 13 million north and 12 million south 
of the 17th parallel. 


Rehabilitation programme 


The State of Viet-Nam has finalized its two-year re- 
habilitation programme involving Pr 20,237 million or $578 
million; implementation will start towards the end of 1954. 
Expenditure of Pr 11,181 million is planned for the first 
year 1954/55 and Pr 9,056 million for 1955/56. This pro- 
gramme is intended as a basis for a longer term plan of 
economic development. The United States is expected to 
finance approximately 70 per cent of the cost of the pro- 
gramme, the remainder coming from France and from the 
national budget. Emphasis is laid on transport and com- 
munications (28 per cent) and public administration (26 per 
cent), while agriculture (including stock breeding, forestry, 
fishery and agrarian reform) will receive 12 per cent, and 
community development, social welfare and housing about 
9.4 per cent. Before the second world war the State 
operated the railway network of 2,500 km of metre-gauge 
track except for 384 km in North Viet-Nam belonging to a 
private company. About 36 per cent of the railway in 
South Viet-Nam needs to be rehabilitated. Port facilities 
at Saigon and Tourane will also be extended and a large 
dredging programme will soon be instituted to restore the 
extensive inland waterway system, the maintenance of which 
had to be neglected during the past decade. 

A sum of Pr 520 million has been allocated to the Na- 
tional Office for Distribution of Electric Energy for recon- 
struction of existing lines and installation of thermal plants 
in the .provinces to distribute electric energy to the rural 


areas and so promote development of cottage and small-scale 
industries. | 
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There has been a continuous increase’ in building, 
especially in the major cities. In real terms (1952 prices), 
in the State of Viet-Nam public works expenditures rose 
from Pr 340 million in 1952 to Pr 409 million in 1953 and 
Pr 492 million in 1954 (estimate). The National Office of 
Reconstruction was set up both to build low-cost houses for 
workers and junior civil servants to rent or buy by instal- 
ments and to grant construction loans to individuals. In 
1954 it was given credits of Pr 11 million for construction 
loans and Pr 26.7 million for low-cost housing. Correspond- 
ing figures for 1953 were Pr 8.5 million and 27.8 million. 


Agricultural production 


A three-year plan in agriculture is being implemented; 
it is primarily designed to increase the yield of rice and 
improve the quality of rice seed. The present yield of 1.3 
ton per hectare is low. Special attention is given to de- 
monstration of better techniques of production following the 
lines recommended by the International Group of Rice 
Breeders. For 1954/55 about Pr 75 million as well as some 
United States aid have been allotted for mechanization of 
rice cultivation. Irrigation works and drainage in the 
Gocong area are expected to bring 11,500 hectares into cul- 
tivation. In 1953/54 about Pr 8 million were distributed 
as crop loans through the co-operatives and in 1954/55 the 
sum will be doubled. However, there has not been enough 
cheap agricultural credit and the cultivators still normally 
have to pay exorbitant rates of interest to money lenders. 
In the two-year rehabilitation programme, drawn up by 
the Ministry of National Economy, a further Pr 2,397 mil- 
lion is allodated for agricultural development. 


In four important land reform measures passed in June 
1953, land rents were fixed at 15 per cent of the crop; 
tenants cultivating abandoned lands for three years acquired 
a right to use them; provision was made to grant small 
holdings to landless peasants; and a maximum was fixed for 
the land to be held and cultivated by a single landowner. 


Some of these reforms have not worked out smoothly. 
A commission on the land reforms composed of representa- 
tives of cultivators, landowners and the government, formed 
in 1954, has proposed to increase the rent to 25 per cent 
of the crop as the former rate was found to be too low and 
landowners could not pay the land tax which has since in- 
creased by 200 per cent. The agricultural policy in South 
Viet-Nam seems to favour improvement of tenancy condi- 
tions ‘rather than redistribution of ownership, although some 
State lands have been sold in small parcels to help landless 
peasants. 


More than half the rice area is in the Mekong delta in 
South Viet-Nam, where small landowners with less than 5 
hectares represent about 72 per cent of the population. 


Despite the cease-fire in July, the planted area under 
rice in 1954/55 is reported to have declined further because 
of continued insecurity in certain areas. The re-settlement 
of peasant refugees in South Viet-Nam is also hampering 
normal agricultural operations. Measures are, however, 
being taken to increase yields and bring back abandoned 
lands under cultivation. 


The total area planted with rubber mainly in South 
and Central Viet-Nam is estimated at 108,424 hectares, of 
which only 62,297 hectares are exploited. The 1953 pro- 
duction was 53,257 tons of rubber, a little below the peak 
level of 1941/52; nearly all of this was exported. The 
plantations are owned extensively by Europeans and their 
workers come almost entirely from North Viet-Nam. It is 
estimated that over 40,000 hectares are in the insecurity 
region and it is impossible to ascertain their production. 
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Some local over-tapping is reported and replanting has not 
been adequately maintained. 

Production of secondary products such as maize, kapok 
and fish has improved a little. Maize is an important sub- 
sidiary food especially in North Viet-Nam when the rice har- 
vest is deficient. The area under maize was estimated in 
1953 at about 15,975 hectares with a production of 15,808 
tons. 


Industrial production 


Industrial production is mainly concentrated in North 


Viet-Nam. In 1952 and 1953 production of coal was just 


under 900,000 tons. Output in the first half of 1954 con- 
tinued at an annual rate 21 per cent higher than in 1953, 
although still far below the pre-war level of 2.3 million 
tons. | 


Output of cement, increased by 24 per cent to nearly 
300,000 tons in 1953, surpassing the 1938 level, but produc- 
tion during the first half of 1954 was slightly lower. Domes- 
tic demand remained high because of the increased con- 
struction requirements and nearly 40,000 tons had to be 
imported in 1953, while in the first half of 1954 imports 
were still higher, by 31 per cent. 


Cotton textile production suffered in the second world 
war and has not regained the pre-war level. Production of 
cotton textiles however increased in 1953. Minor manufac- 
tures include alcohol, tobacco, sugar refining and cottage 
industries such as basket work, soap and salt. 


Electricity production in 1953 rose by 30 per cent, 
especially in Saigon, but still is short of demand. Produc- 
tion in the first half of 1954 continued at a high rate as 
in 1953 (nearly three times the pre-war production of 100 
million kW). The State of Viet-Nam has plans to electrify 
the rural areas by installing thermal plants to promote 
cottage and small-scale industries. 


Public finance 


The budget estimates of the State of Viet-Nam _ have 
not been finalized for 1954 because of the drastic military 
and political changes, the de facto partition of the country 
by the military demarcation line under the Cease-Fire 
Agreement and the overwhelmmg' refugee problem. In 
1953. the total expenditures in the national and regional 
budgets amounted to Pr 8,500 million, of which more than 
70 per cent represented military expenditures. Tax receipts 
did not balance expenditures; the deficit was partly financed 
by France which also contributed over Pr 1,000 million to 
military expenses. In addition, the State of Viet-Nam bor- 
rowed Pr 500 million from the Institut d’Emission in 1953 
and a further loan of Pr 500 million in 1954 indicates its 
weak financial position. 

In the national budget the revenue for 1954 was esti- 
mated at Pr 5,333 million (as compared to Pr 4,597 million 
in 1953), while civil expenditure was anticipated at Pr 6,300 
million including Pr 1,800 million as subsidies to regional 
budgets. The provision for military expenditure was esti- 
mated at Pr 17,000 million at the beginning of the year, but 
will probably be revised downward in view of the cease-fire 
of, July. Actual expenditures for defence during the first 
8 months of 1954 amounted to Pr 5,323 million as compared 
to Pr 4,091 million in 1958. 


Price levels 
The rise in prices which was aggravated by the 40 per 
cent devaluation of the piastre in May 1953 has eased 
recently and prices have been stabilized though at a con- 
siderably higher level. The relative stability of the price 
level is due to surplus stocks of rice, leading to lower food 
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prices, and to increased imports of necessities, particularly 
under United States aid. The rise in prices in 1953 had 
reduced real incomes substantially since it was not accom- 
panied by a proportionate increase in money incomes. 


A notable feature in the war economy of the State of 
Viet-Nam has been the absence of rigid price controls and 
rationing, an indication that in no period has the inflationary 
situation gone beyond control, mainly because the financial 
burden of the war has been borne by France, assisted by 
the United States, with relatively small contributions from 
the national budgets. The expenditure originating from 
French and national military forces has been the main in- 
flationary force but it has also provided substantial foreign 
exchange enabling essential and other supplies to be brought 
in for the civilian population. The general index for whole- 
sale prices in Saigon-Cholon (base 1949-100), which rose 
by 24 per cent immediately after devaluation in May 1953, 
has been remarkably steady at around 155 (about 30 per 
cent higher than before devaluation) through the first half 
of 1954. The index for imported products which rose from 
106 in the pre-devaluation period to 158 in the third quar- 
ter of 1953 has also been relatively stable at 161 for the 
greater part of 1954. 


Wholesale prices of rice were unusually low in the early 
part of the year, fluctuating between Pr 300 and Pr 330 
per 100 kg for No. 1 variety (25 per cent brokens). This 
was from 20 to 30 per cent below the 1953 price levels 
in spite of the 40 per cent devaluation .of the piastre in 
May 1953. However, at the end of June 1954 white. rice 
prices began to rise steadily and in August they were quoted 
at about Pr 400 per 100 kg in Saigon-Cholon. They will 
probably remain rather high until the new harvest towards 
the end of 1954. Export prices of No. 1 rice f.o.b. Saigon 
were quoted at $138.50 per ton in April 1954 and fell to 
$119.50 per ton at the end of July, but recovered to $131.30 
by the end of August. 


The cost-of-living index for a Saigon working class 
family (base 1949) which stood at 206 in January 1954 
declined to 197 in May and rose to 203 in August, as com- 
pared with 152 in April 1953, before the devaluation. 


The real wage of the workers in Saigon-Cholon declined 
by 40 per cent for skilled workers and by 41 per cent for 
unskilled labourers immediately after the devaluation in May 
1953, but it gradually increased in the first half of 1954. 
Immediately after the devaluation the government froze 
wages and salaries by decree, but without success. 


Trade policy and agreements 


During 1954 the State of Viet-Nam entered into bilateral 
trade agreements with the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic 
Union, Italy, West Germany, and the Netherlands in order 
to renew import plans for a further period of six months. 
It is reported, however, that a trade mission to Japan was 
unsuccessful in securing a rice agreement. 


CAMBODIA 


Cambodia’s population is estimated at over 4 million 
spread over an area of 139,000 square km. Its economy, 
with rice and rubber as the major cash crops, is centred 
along the Mekong and around the Great Lake, a great source 
of fish. About 60 per cent of the cultivated area is under 
rice, and this could be extended substantially but for the 
shortage of labour. There is no regular’ prospecting of 
mineral deposits but there are indications of iron, copper 
and gold and phosphate in the provinces of Kampot and 
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Battambang and precious stones in the area near Battam- 
bang can be found. 


Development programme 


Cambodia has drawn up a two-year national develop-— 


ment programme emphasizing irrigation, flood control end 
drainage; it is to take effect from January 1955. Work on 
the Choeung Prey'and Western Barai sections of the irriga- 
tion programme, now being financed from national resources 
and United States aid, should be completed by 1955 and 
bring 18,000 hectares into cultivation. The filling-in of 
low-lying areas along the Mekong is in hand. The condition 
of roads is generally poor and repairs on approximately 
4,000 km are being undertaken. Experiments in the use of 
modern machinery in forestry and rice-growing are also 
being undertaken. Other important projects under con- 
sideration are the seaport in the bay of Kg-som, improve- 
ment of port and airport facilities at Phnom-Penh, dredging 
work in certain sections of the Mekong river, railway and 
road development for opening up the highlands and irriga- 
tion projects which will bring 140,000 hectares into cultiva- 
tion. 


Agricultural production 


Rice land in Cambodia covers about 2.4 million hectares. 
About 90 per cent of the cultivators are owner-cultivators 
and holdings of less than 5 hectares are very common. In 
1953/54 paddy production was 1,463,000 tons, an increase 
of 53,000 tons over the previous year, due to the expanded 
area under cultivation and also to the increase in yield per 
hectare. Owing to more favourable prices, Cambodia suc- 
ceeded in exporting 220,000 tons of rice during the first 9 
months of 1954 as compared to 126,000 tons during the 
corresponding period of 1953. 


The government is taking measures to improve the 
quality of rice by distributing about 1,900 tons of seeds to 
peasants in 1954 as against 15 tons in 1953 and teaching 
them more rational methods of cultivation.; As Cambodia 
is short of man-power attention may have to be given to 
mechanization of agriculture in the development of new 
lands. 


Every year the rural population contracts over Pr 600 
million of debts to finance the necessary expenses. Agricul- 
turists go to private money-lenders or to provincial credit 
organizations financed by the State. However, since 1952, 
by reason of renewed insecurity, there have been fewer 
money-lenders and those that still operate have been more 
exacting, so that the provincial credit institutions have not 
been able to meet the credit requirements of the agricul- 
turists who have to be left at the mercy of money-lenders 
and middlemen. The cultivator being on the lowest rung 
of the economic ladder, his relatively weak economic posi- 
tion vis-a-vis the traders and middlemen, who are mainly 
aliens, is a further factor working against his interests. 


A major immediate problem is to persuade the peasants 
to go back to the fields from urban areas where they 
are crowded because of insecurity in the country-side. 


Rubber ranks second among Cambodian exports; the 
production in 1953 was estimated at 19,736 tons from an 
area of 22,556 hectares. The area exploited had increased 
to 31,035 hectares by June 1954. Rubber production in 
Cambodia and Viet-Nam together in 1953 was 72.000 tons. 
exceeding the pre-war level of 60,000 tons, and rubber ex- 
ports have been well maintained in 1954. .The production 
of sole crepe is increasing in comparison with that of smoked 
sheets. A few plantations are being provided with modern 
equipment to produce concentrated latex for export. With 
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better security conditions it is hoped that new plantations 
made up of choice plants could be tapped towards the end 
of 1954, which will contribute. to increase production. 


The area under other agricultural products is com- 
paratively small and statistics for such crops are not ac- 
curate. Only maize and beans have a cultivated area of 
more than 170,000 hectares. Approximately 90 per cent of 
agricultural products other than rice such as maize, pepper, 
rubber, sesame etc. are for export. Production in 1953 was 
estimated at 120,000 tons for red maize, a good portion of 
which is exported to Viet-Nam. Measures to improve the 
quality of red maize include establishment of mechanical 
dyes and appropriate warehouses, distribution by hybrid 
seeds to peasants and the development of power agriculture 
on the banks of the Mekong. 


Production of fish is significant both to the revenue and 
to the export economy of Cambodia. The Great Lake and 
the surrounding region are considered to be one of the 
greatest productive sources of fresh-water fish in the world 
with an estimated catch of 125,000 tons annually. Accord- 
ing to statistics furnished by the Fish Co-operative, fish 
purchased during the 1953/54 season (11 months) amounted 
to 9,701 tons valued at Pr 52 million as against 7,502 tons 
valued at Pr 36 million for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. A large quantity of fish (especially dried 
fish) is exported to Viet-Nam, Singapore and Hongkong. — 


Industry and transport 


Industry is not generally of much importance to Cam- 
bodia, with the exception of local village crafts. The gov- 
ernment is understood to favour a system of protection for 
the development of industry when the Customs Union is 
broken up. 


Cambodia’s transport system comprises a railway con- 
necting with the frontier of Thailand and a few roads, as 
well as the natural waterways provided by the Mekong 
and its tributaries, on which light ocean-going vessels can 
reach Phnom-Penh. As the preservation of the navigation 
rights on the Mekong, which flows through Viet-Namese ter- 
ritory to the sea, is of vital importance to Cambodia, the 
government has proposed the internationalization of this 
river as a safeguard. It has also asked for the right to 
use the port installations of Saigon which it claims were 
built from the resources not of Viet-Nam alone but of all 
three States. 


Housing is an acute problem and plans have been drawn 
up with some United States and French assistance for the 
building of residential apartments in Phnom-Penh and in 
the vicinity of the airport of Pochentong. 


Cambodia has large potential reserves of wealth in its 
forests which are at present largely undeveloped. Further 
development of transport facilities appears to be the chief 
requirement for mobilization of-these resources. 


Public finance and prices 


The budget for 1954 is balanced at Pr 1,670 million 
or 29 per cent more than in 1953. Total revenue is ex- 
pected to increase by 30 per cent over the previous year, 
mainly on account of the increase in land taxes and customs 
revenues. The exceptional tax levied on rice exports im- 
mediately after the devaluation of the piastre in 1953 to 
prevent exporters from making excessive profits was 
abolished in 1954 to encourage rice exports in the world 
market with falling prices. On the other hand, military 
expenditure in 1954 was expected to increase to more than 
twice the 1952 figure, representing 50 per cent of total 
expenses. Civil expenditures which amounted to 70 per 


ment. 
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cent of the total budget in 1952 decreased to 50 per cent 
in 1954. A 380 per cent cut in civil expenditures was im- 
posed as there was some delay in the receipt of the Cam- 
bodian share of revenue from the Customs Union in 1953. 
The increase in military expenditure at the expense of civil 
expenditure was apparently budgeted at the beginning of 
1954 when the cease-fire was not yet in sight. 


Beginning from August 1954 increases in certain 
domestic taxes were imposed: the hotel and restaurant tax 
increased from 3 to 5 per cent and the special national 
defence tax from 0.5 to 1 per cent on transactions. 


Cambodia, which borrowed Pr 250 million from the 
Institut d’Emission in 1953, has refrained from inflationary 
borrowing during 1954. Nevertheless price rises in Cam- 
bodia were more moderate in 1953 than in the other two 
States, while from March to June 1954 the cost-of-living 
index rose in Cambodia but not elsewhere. The timing of 
local price increases is probably due more to the incidence 
of military expenditures and delays in the transport of 
supplies than to basic inflationary or deflationary factors, 
so that the rise in 1954 may be merely a delayed adjust- 
ment. 


LAOS 


The Kingdom of Laos, with a sparse population of only 
6 persons per square km in an area of nearly 250,000 square 
km, mainly of forests, is a land-locked country, and trans- 
portation difficulties are one of the major problems for 
economic development. Nearly 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion are associated with agriculture and forestry. The 
wealth of Laos seems to be in its forests, which have hardly 
been exploited, as well as in mineral resources, particularly 
tin and copper. However, as in the neighbouring States, 
there has been no complete survey of the natural wealth, 
and it is thus difficult to ascertain the economic potential 
and possibilities of development. 


Five-year plan 


The execution of the five-year plan involving invest- 
ment of over Pr 900 million, ‘which was drawn up by a 
Planning Commission established in 1951 and submitted to 
the National Assembly in 1952, was held up in 1953 by the 
invasion of the country. Initially the government concen- 
trated on the improvement of agricultural production (Pr 
194 million) and communications (Pr 395 million). The 
general plan contemplated substantial increases in the pro- 
duction of rice, tobacco, timber, and livestock. 


Following the end of hostilities the government turned 
its attention first to the restoration and improvement of com- 
munications, in particular to those connecting the popula- 
tion living in the south with Vientiane, the capital. The 
mountainous nature of the country and the high cost of 
transport present a major problem for economic develop- 
There are no railways and the roads have hitherto 
been maintained only as needed to serve military operations. 
Repairs have been undertaken by the National Public Works 
Service with the help of French Union Army engineers on 
the southern part of the road which links Savannakhet with 
the Cambodian frontier. At the same time, it is proposed 
to develop river transport on the Mekong which runs 
parallel to the highway, because inland water treasport is 
considered to be more economical. It is hoped to finance 
the five-year programme by means of budgetary contribu- 
tions, private savings and external aid. France has already 
promised about Pr 4 million towards the transport pro- 
gramme while the United States has undertaken the cost of 
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paving the road from Vientiane to the Thailand border at 
Thadeua. Laos is particularly interested in improving the 
road and communication links with Thailand with which it 
expects to maintain closer relations in the future. 


Two major projects that can be initiated if resources 
permit are the development of hydro-electric power in 
Southern Laos and the exploitation of copper mines in the 
‘province of Xieng-Khouang. United States financial as- 
sistance has also been received for agriculture, health, 
forestry and irrigation projects. 


Agricultural and mineral production 


Insecurity has made it impossible for the provincial 
authorities, officials from the Agricultural Bureau, to go out 
on inspection tours to ascertain the state of crops and their 
approximate yield. However, on the basis of data collected 
in 1948 and 1949 the following products may be mentioned. 
Rice covers an area of 800,000 hectares with an annual 
production of 520,000 tons; tobacco, 1,500 hectares with a 
production of 600 tons; and coffee, 2,000 hectares with a 
production of 1,500 tons (1948 figures). Laos is nearly 
self-sufficient in rice, although in recent years it has had 
to import a few thousand tons from Cambodia and Thailand. 
The livestock is estimated to have decreased by 40 per cent 
owing to destruction caused by cattle disease and insecurity 
conditions. Despite this destruction Laos has been able to 
export some livestock to the State of Viet-Nam. 


To encourage development of agriculture and livestock 
breeding, the government has granted loans of Pr 3.5 million 
to agriculturists and breeders. For 1954, a credit of Pr 
10 million has been included in the national budget for the 
same purpose. 


The forests, which are owned entirely by the State, 
cover 60 per cent of the total territory; half of them are 
of economic value. It is estimated that 70,000 hectares are 
zroves of more or less mixed teak which is cut and floated 
down the Mekong over falls and rapids to Phnom-Penh and 
then on to Saigon. Production of timber is estimated at 
35,751 cubic meters in 1952/53 and 16,782 cubic meters in 
1953/54. High transportation costs are a major: factor 
hindering fuller exploitation of forests which may well 
provide Laos with an important export commodity. 


Before 1941, there were two tin mines (in Boneng and 
Phontiou) which exported 1,893 tons of tin ore to Singa- 
pore, representing 68 per cent of the total tin exports of 
the three States. The Phontiou mine, which had been re- 
habilitated, produced 560 tons (with 50 per cent tin content) 
in 1953 as against 278 tons in 1952; this figure is stili 50 
per cent below the pre-war level. 


Public finance and prices 


The national budget for 1954 provides for an expendi- 
ture of aproximately Pr 632 million compared with Pr 508 
million in 1953, an increase of 24 per cent. Of the total 
receipts excluding borrowing, nearly 70 per cent is expected 
to come from customs revenue. It provides for Pr 260 
million from external sources in order to balance the deficit, 
as against asum of Pr 150 million in 1953 which was 
financed entirely by borrowings from the Institut d’Emission. 
Among expenditures, there has been a substantial increase 
of 18 per cent in expenditure on administrative personnel 
because of increased salaries and indemnities paid on ac- 
count of the devaluation. About 49 per cent of the total 
budget is earmarked for public work. No _ provision for 
defence expenditure is allotted in 1954 as it is assumed that 
military expenses will continue to be borne by France. 
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The fact that military expenditures are not carried on 
the national budget adds to the difficulty of interpreting 
price changes. After the devaluation in 1953 price rises 
in Laos were particularly sharp, but this might have been 
due less to the borrowing of Pr 150 ‘million from the 
Institut d’Emission than to military expenditures and in- 
creasing costs and difficulties of transport. The rise con- 
tinued in the first quarter of 1954 from 243 in January to 
274 in March (1948-100) but in the second and third 
quarters the index remained relatively stable. 


DEVELOPMENTS COMMON TO THE THREE STATES 
The state of insecurity in the three States has pre- 


vented them from drawing up well integrated development 
plans. Lack of basic €conomic data, trained personnel and 


finance has been a further major bottleneck in the formula- | 


tion of the well-rounded plans which the countries need. 
Nevertheless the three States have drawn up rehabilitation 
and development programmes on the basis. of individual 
projects for early implementation. It is feared, however, 
that technical and administrative bottlenecks may be formid- 
able. 


A serious strain at the administrative level is already 
experienced in varying degrees by the three governments. 
The situation is for the time being made more difficult by 
the decision shortly to break up’ the quadripartite institu- 
tions such as the Institut d’Emission (Bank of Issue), the 
Customs Union, and others, set up under the Pau Conven- 
tions of 1950. 


The planning authority in each country, working in 
close association with the United States and French techni- 
cal and economic aid missions, reviews individual projects 
and advises the government on priority and feasibility within 
available resources of foreign aid and national budgets. 


Economic separation 


Owing to the long association with France the three 
States’ banking, currency and exchange control system, trade 
and payments arrangements, public finance and tariff struc- 
ture have been closely tied together and to the economy 
of France. Until recently Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam 
formed a Customs and Monetary Union; the proportions of 
customs revenue shared by the States were as follows: 
Cambodia 22 per cent, Laos 7 per cent and Viet-Nam 71 
per cent. From January 1952, however, the _ note issue 
function was taken over from the Bank of Indochina by the 
Institut d’Emission with a governing body consisting of 
1epresentatives of the Governments of France and the three 
States. The institute serves as a banker’ to the three 
governments and is also empowered to make loans to the 
State treasuries within certain limits. The piastre is linked 
to the franc at 10 francs to a piastre since the devaluation 
in May 1953, as against the pre-devaluation rate of 17 
frances to a piastre. The three States participate in the 
payments arrangements and procedures of the franc area, 
a system similar to that of the sterling area, particularly 
in respect of freedom to make transfers within the monetary 
area, pooling of available exchange resources and participa- 
tion in the European Payments Union and trade arrange- 
ments signed by France. 


Economic talks on a quadrilateral level between the 
governments of France, Cambodia, Laos and the State of 
Viet-Nam began in August 1954 to discuss the fundamental 
economic issues common to the three States. The results 
of this conference will be great significance for the future 
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economic status of the three States. Subjects under dis- 
cussion are known to be as follows: Institut d’Emission, 
treasury and exchange, customs, immigration, equipment 
plan (a quadripartite organization for regional planning), 
telecommunications, and. navigation on the Mekong. It has 
been decided to dissolve the Customs and Monetary Union 
and to set up national customs administration as well as 
national central banks early in 1955. The quadripartite 
organization for regional planning was dissolved in Septem- 
ber, 1954, but the exchange control administration has not 
yet been transferred’ to the individual States. 


External assistance 


Up to the first of January 1955, the piastre being con- 
vertible into French goods, the bulk of the deficit of the 
Customs Union was shouldered by France. This deficit 
amounted to more than 100,000 million francs in 1953 and 
to more than 40,000 million frances during the first half of 
1954. 


The major pgrt of the cost of the war in the three 
states from 1946 to 1954 was included in the French mili- 
tary budget. The contribution of the United States govern- 
ment, however, increased after 1952 and was expected to 
be of major importance in 1954. 

United States economic aid has been of the order of 
approximately $70 million for the three fiscal years ending 
June 1953; for 1953/54, it is expected to increase for both 
military and economic assistance. Economic aid is designed 
to stabilize the economy and increase production. 


Outside of US and French technical assistance Cam- 
bodia, Laos and Viet-Nam have also received technical as- 
sistance under the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Programme and the Colombo Plan and from France. 


Trade and payments 


In international trade and payments the economies of 
Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam have normally been closely 
linked with that of France. Under the Pau Convention on 
foreign trade the three States have the right to negotiate 
and sign trade agreements without the prior consent of 
France or participate in the commercial agreements con- 
cluded by France with foreign countries. However, import 
licences are issued within the limits of an exchange quota 
determined from time to time by a quadripartite organiza- 
tion on trade. The trade deficit of the Customs Union 
during the first half of 1954 declined by 24 per cent as 
compared with the corresponding period of 1953. This has 
been brought about mainly by a 19 per cent fall in the 
value of imports following the devaluation in May 1953. 


The principal development in exports during the first 
half year is the increase in the quantity of rice exports by 
105 per cent as compared with the corresponding period in 
1953. Rice has regained its position as the leading com- 
modity representing 53 per cent of the total exports in the 
first half of 1954, followed by rubber with 30 per cent. 
The value of rice and rubber represented 72 per cent of 
total exports in 1953. The increase in rice exports has 
been facilitated by the gradual reduction and final abolition 
of the exceptional export tax and the lifting of the embargo 
on rice imposed by Cambodia and Viet-Nam_ immediately 
after the devaluation in.May 1953, in order’ to stabilize 
prices and prevent. excessive profits. When exports began 
to move again towards the end of 1953, the downturn in 
the international rice market was clearly visible. Export 
prices of Rice No. 1 (25 per cent broken) dropped 14 per 
cent from the beginning of the year to the end of July, 


but internal prices were even 20 to 30 per cent below the 
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price levels in the early part of 1953 despite the devalua- 
tion. 


Over 50 per cent of the rice exports during the first 
half of 1954 went to countries in Asia, including Malaya 
and Japan, and 36 per cent to French territories. The 
volume of rubber exports during the same period amounted 
to 35,000 tons, representing an increase of 18 per cent over 
the corresponding period in 1953, although in value it was 
16 per cent below the 1953 figure. The United States took 
69 per cent of rubber during the first half of 1954, as 
against 47 per cent in the previous year; while France 
received only 19 per cent as against 41 per cent in the 
previous year. 

The 20 per cent fall in the value of imports resulted 
mainly from the fall in the volume of imports. The largest 
fall occurred in the food and consumer goods groups while 
imports of capital goods appear to have been maintained. 
However, the decrease in volume did not affect all categories 
of commodities at the same time or in the same degree. It 
affected first those products the demand for which reacts 
more quickly to a fall in income and also those products 
for which current orders could be more easily cancelled. 


Of the total imports in 1953, 82 per cent came from 
France and the French territories, 9 per cent from countries 
in Asia, and 9 per cent from other countries. In the first 
half of 1954, the share of France dropped to 76 per cent 
of total imports while the share of other countries including 
the United States increased to 13 per cent. Of the total 
exports in 1953, 29 per cent went to France, 47 per cent 
to countries in Asia and 24 per cent to other countries. The 
distribution pattern did not change appreciably in the first 
half of 1954. 


Public finance and monetary policy 


Though the devaluation of the piastre in May 1953, by 
raising the prices of goods and services, tended to increase 
the expenses of the governments, budget deficits were not 
so large as had been feared since such measures as the 
freezing of wages and salaries, the reduction of administra- 
tive expenses and the imposition of an exceptional tax and 
a supertax were taken. Moreover, credits which had been 
promised were cancelled or greatly reduced. Nevertheless, 
there was some resort to inflationary financing in the form of 
treasury borrowings from the Institut d’Emission amount- 
ing to Pr 900 million in 1953, or 11 per cent of the note 
circulation at the end of 1952. 

There was a 19 per cent increase in the note circula- 
tion in 1953. Some of the important factors which tended 
to increase the volume of note issue were: (a) an increase of 
Pr 900 million in the advances to national treasuries; (b) 
the institute’s contribution of Pr 484 million towards re- 
deeming the treasury debt; (c) transfers from the French 
Treasury and consequent increases in the franc reserves of 
the institute, which rose from Pr 11,521 million in December 
1952 to Pr 16,689 million at the end of December 1953. 


The first factor may be taken as the direct impact of 
the budgets on money supply and (approximately) as a 
measure of deficit financing by the three States as a whole. 
During the first nine months of 1954, however, this kind 
of deficit financing was reduced substantially as the amount 
of borrowing from the institute, mainly by Viet-Nam, 
amounted to only Pr 585 million. 

A major cause of the budget deficits was the increas- 
ing share of military expenditures which in 1953 repre- 
sented 35 per cent of total expenditures in Cambodia, and 
65 per cent in Viet-Nam, while in Laos military expenses 
were borne by France. The magnitude of the cost of war, 
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however, cannot be gauged only from the- military budgets 
of the three States. A large part of the war expenditures 
is incurred outside the budget and is financed mainly by 
France and the United States. 


Price trends and changes in real income 


The devaluation of the piastre in May 19538 caused a 
substantial decline in real income among the fixed income 
groups not only in urban areas, but also in rural areas. 
In the latter the decline in real incomes is worse because 
rubber and paddy prices have decreased in spite of devalua- 
tion, while prices of consumer goods such as imported tex- 
tiles have increased. Rubber prices kept falling on the 
world market during 1953 and slightly in early 1954. During 
1953 price of RSS No. 1 fell by 35 per cent in Singapore 
and the fall was sharpest for lower grades. Prices thus 
fell to the level of the beginning of 1950, while the cost 
remained high, thus creating increasingly difficult financial 
problems for the planters. Permission to rubber exporters 
to retain part of the dollar proceeds for imports 
was the only inducement which helped production indirectly. 
The price of paddy fell by 16 per cent between the first 
quarter of 1953 and second quarter of 1954. 


On the other hand, the price of cotton textiles increased 
by 60 per cent. Thus the purchasing power of rubber in 
terms of textiles fell by nearly 60 per cent and that of 
paddy by 47 per cent during the same period. Although 
prices of paddy had begun to increase in the third quarter 
of 1954 (owing partly to seasonal factors), the increase was 
not sufficient to compensate for the loss in real incomes 
brought about by the devaluation. 
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The inflationary situation in the three States appeared 
to be stabilized by 1954, mainly through balance-of-payments 
deficits financed by foreign aid, but also in part because 
budget deficits were reduced. Prices in general, however, 
were at a higher level than a year before. 


On the whole, both wholesale and cost of living indices 
were relatively stable in the major cities throughout the 
greater part of 1954—in contrast with the sharp rise fol- 
lowing the devaluation in May 1953. In fact there were 
some price declines, particularly in the food category, 
largely due to the surplus stocks of rice. 


CONCLUSION 


Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam are undergoing a period 
of transition from a dependent and integrated economy into 
independent economic and political units and the problems 
of economic and social adjustments are great. Each coun- 
try is now endeavouring to meet part of these problems 
through rehabilitation and development: programmes. Now 
that peace has been restored, favourable conditions exist for 
carrying out these programmes; but stable and efficient ad- 
ministration seems to be an essential pre-requisite for their 
success. Moreover, as heavy reliance is placed on external 
assistance, both financial and technical, success will depend 
very much on the continuity and scale of such aid. Even 
in the short run, because of the fall in the market for rice 
exports and the consequent serious trade deficits, the three 
States may have to rely heavily on external aid to bring in 
essential consumer goods if inflationary pressure is to be 
curbed. 
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HONGKONG 


C.LF. DIRECTORY OF HONGKONG 


Commerce, Industry and Finance Directory of Hong- 
kong, published by the Department of Commerce and 
Industry, is now on sale at $6 per copy. It begins with the 
history and economic background of the Colony and then 
moves onward through geography, population and climate 
to the Colony’s trading markets, merchant houses, industrial 
developments and labour conditions. Some 8:0 pages are 
devoted to alphabetical lists of: products manufactured with 
names of exporters; importers and the commodities they 
handle; manufacturers and their products; and the brand 
names of local manufactures. The Government’s economic 
organization, public finance, banking and_ insurance, and 
trade legislation and controls are also described. There are 
also chapters on public utilities, port facilities and general 
commercial information (trade and merchandise’ marks, 
working hours, weights and measures). One chapter con- 
tains information for visitors: climate and clothing, sight- 
seeing, shopping, hotels and transport. There are some 180 
pages of text and half as many pages of advertising. Many 
copies have been rushed to the BIF in London. 


EDUCATION IN HONGKONG 


The University of Hongkong is planning to start extra- 
mural courses in Accountancy and Secretarial Practice at 
the end of this month. Professor E. S. Kirby is acting as 
Director of the courses. He is assisted by an advisory 
committee including Mr. H. Sidbury (HK Society of the 
Association of Certified and Corporate Accountants), Mr. 
T. W. Fripp and Mr. D. S. Goldie (Association of the Char- 
tered Institute of Secretaries). The courses are intended 
for persons definitely entering for public examinations held 
by the professional bodies. The University of Hongkong 
will not hold any examinations of its own in this connec- 
tion. The individual student must select the examination 
he wishes to enter, and secure his own admission to it. The 
University will not provide specific courses for all different 
types of students and examinations. It will run four 
general courses: (1). Economics; (2) Book-keeping and Ac- 
countancy; (3) Elements of English Law; and (4) Company 
Secretarial Practice. 


HONGKONG 


THE DAIRY FARM, ICE & COLD STORAGE CoO., LTD. 
——A net profit of $4.54 million for the year 1954 was re- 
ported by the Chairman, Dr. S. N. Chau. By August this 
year, ice making capacity in Kowloon will be increased by 
60 tons per day. When the Kowloon and Aberdeen expan- 
sions are completed the production of ice will meet in full 
the needs of the fishing industry and general public. Farm- 
ing operations were generally satisfactory and the demand 
for fresh milk continued to be good. On July 1, 1954, Dairy 
Farm Blue Seal Royal Ice Cream was put on the market. 
The Dairy Farm Blue Seal Standardised Recombined Milk 
was introduced on August 16, 1954. The Company has 
decided to investigate the possibilities of remodelling the 
existing dairy and of placing in it the new plant and equip- 
ment. As to the Company’s property at 74/76/78 Nathan 
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NOTES 


The Chinese Manufacturers’ Union will carry out an 
industrial schooi project to train technical personnel to meet 
the rapid expansion of local industries. The project will 
cost about $2 million. Two-thirds of it will come from 
Union funds. The rest will be raised. 


TAI LAM CHUNG RESERVOIR 


Work is continuing on the main dam, a massive struc- 
ture nearly 200 feet in height which will hold some 5,000 
million gallons of rain water when the new $125 million 
reservoir is completed in about two years’ time. Contour- 
ing of Tai Lam Chung Valley has been completed to enable 
the exact capacity of the reservoir to be calculated. The 
driving of three tunnels, with a combined total length of 
about five miles, is proceeding through the hills to Tsun 
Wan, where a filter plant is being built. The first phase of 
this project involves many ancillary works, among them the 
building of a two-mile long access road from Castle Peak 
through So Kun Wat Village to the site of two subsidiary 
dams. One of the dams will be about 100 feet long and 
28 feet high and the other some 360 feet long and 45 feet 
high. The work on these two dams will be completed in 
October, 1956. 


FEBRUARY FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The Colony’s financial statement for February this year 


shows a surplus of $7,180,524 over expenditure. The 
actual revenue receipts for the month were as follow, with 
estimates for the year shown in _ parenthesis: Duties, 


$6,668,961 ($69,900,000). Rates, $477,956 ($39,080,000). 
Internal Revenue, $17,332,032 ($156,800,000). Licences, 
Fines, and Forfeitures, $929,269 ($15,745,000). Fees of 
Court or Office, $2,333,616 ($30,387,000). Water Revenue, 
$471,493 ($8,012,000). Post Office, $1,830,606 ($18,127. 
000). Kowloon Canton Railway, $344,442 ($5,926,000). 
Revenue from Land, Rents, etc., $2,180,226 ($19,139,000). . 
Miscellaneous Receipts, $882,838 ($17,692,000). Land 
Sales, $1,799.814 ($3,305,000). Colonial Development and 
Welfare Grants, $53,852 ($3,367,000). Loans from United 
Kingdom Government, $1,062,250 ($2,000,000). Total Re- 
venue, $36,377,362 ($389.480,000). 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


Road, Kowloon, the full development of this site necessitates 
the erection of a building of a size much larger than required. 
This property will therefore be developed in such a manner 
that the Company could obtain the premises required with- 
out being forced to enter the real estate business. Agree- 
ment in principle to proceed on this basis has been reached 
with another party. In October, 1954 additional capital was 
vaised to finance the frozen meat business. The final divi- 
dend of $1.70 per share, less tax, on the “Old” Shares of 
the company which, together with the interim dividend of 
$1 per share, less tax, maintains the same rate of dividend 
for the year as was paid in respect of the years 1952 and 
1953. The new capital raised by the recent issue of shares 
now amounts to approximately 2% million dollars. These 
“New” shares rank for dividend as from January 1, 1955. 
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The charges for depreciation amounted to some $150,000 
more than in 1953 owing to the considerable increase in fixed 
assets. The balance sheet reveals an increase of nearly 
$700,000 in the value of fixed assets after deducting depre- 
ciation. As compared with the previous year, the value of 
stocks (together with goods-in-transit) is lower by some 
24 lakhs while sundry debtors and debit balances show a re- 
duction of around $540,000. Bad debts written off amounted 
to $7,979.36 only which represents a very small percentage 
of turnover. With the appropriation of $250,000 the General 
Reserve stands at a round figure of 54 million dollars. The 
appropriation of $208,469.08 for the Staff Retirement and 
Superannuation Schemes brings the total sum at credit of 
the appropriate accounts up to a figure which covers the 
company’s accrued liability at December 31, 1954. 


THE CHINA MOTOR BUS CO., LTD.—The Chairman, 
Mr. Ngan Shing-kwan, reported that the total net earnings 
for the year 1954 (after payment of fees, depreciation, 
gratuities, profits tax, compensation, insurance, etc.) amount- 
ed to $1,417,530 which, with the undistributed balance of 
profit brought forward from last year, made a total of 
$1,728,422 available for appropriation. The appropriations 
included the payment of a dividend of 8 per cent and a 
bonus of $2 per share, both less tax. $400,000 were trans- 
ferred to the reserve for bus replacement and $100,000 to 
the reserve for staff quarters thus bringing the total amount 
set aside for the latter purpose to $1 million. After pro- 
viding the usual bonus for Directors and Staff $413,455 
were carried forward to next year. Mileage at .7.4 millions 
showed an increase of 5 per cent over the previous twelve 
months, while the number of passengers carried remained 
at about 53 millions. Mileage has increased by 55 per cent 
since 1950 and passengers by 23 per cent. The number of 
miles run per accident was nearly 29,000. The figure for 
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1949-50 was only 10,000 miles per accident. However, the 
ever increasing number of vehicles and the relaxation of the 
issue of learner licences is now having an adverse effect on 
accident statistics. During the year, the Company purchased 
a site adjacent to the North Point depot. This site together 
with land acquired at Marble Road for Staff Quarters ac- 
counted for the expenditure of $1,081,000 on additions to 
leasehold land. Over $1} million will be spent on the erec- 
tion of buildings on these sites. During the year Route 
No. 1 was extended to the upper levels of the Happy Valley 
district. Route No. 8 will be extended to Chai Wan thus 
providing a direct connection with the Wanchai Ferry. 
Route No. 11 which operates between Wanchai Ferry and 
Tai Hang Road linking up with the main east/west routes 
at Causeway Bay was recently introduced. The Company 
has decided to apply for permission to operate a new service 
to Robinson Road. The three underfloor engine buses on 
the Shaukiwan service are proving satisfactory and a sub- 
stantial number of these vehicles will be ordered. The 
Company will also purchase two coaches designed for sight- 
seeing purposes and fitted with speech amplification units 
for the convenience of guides. 


THE RUBBER TRUST LTD.—A drop in profit of nearly 
one lakh was reported by Mr. Welch, the Chairman. No 
payment of dividend was recommended. The fall in profit 
was attributed to the price of rubber which was considerably 
lower this year. The working profit for the Estates in 
Malaya and Burma was HK$990,588 as opposed to the 
HK$1,667,727 profit margin of the year before. During the 
year the Batu Anam Estate was sold to Dunlop Malayan 
Estates Ltd. At an extraordinary general meeting which 
followed the crdinary meeting, the existing articles of asso- 
ciation were abrogated and new articles, signed by J. A. 
Wattie and Co., Ltd., the Secretaries and General Managers 
of the Company, were passed in a special resolution. 


THE ELECTRIC TORCH INDUSTRY IN HONGKONG 


By Roderick Heitmeyer 


(University of Hongkong) 


The manufacture of torches has been a major industry 
of the Colony for many years. The purpose of this article 
is to show the state and importance of this industry and 
its relative position in the export trade of Hongkong. 
Partly due to an increased export demand, numerous tech- 
nological improvements were introduced in the postwar 
period. Certain sections of the industry are by no means 
static. Improvements in both equipment and technique are 
constantly being effected in order to keep up with increased 
competition. 


Structure of the Industry 


The industry has a relatively long history. The first 
factory was established in 1928, after which date numerous 
others came into operation in the years following, so that 
according to the latest figures, 31 registered factories are 
in operation employing some 5,500 workers. It is interest- 
ing to note that more than two-thirds of these workers are 
women. This situation evolves from the lower rates of pay 
for female labour. They are on the whole employed at 
tasks of a repetitive nature, requiring less skill and at which 
it would be unprofitable to employ male labour. The latter 
are almost exclusively engaged in more skilled work, as for 
example in the machine and polishing sections. 

Raw materials employed in the manufacture of torches 
are brass, aluminium and tinplate for the majority of com- 
ponent parts. Locally manufactured plastic is used for 


such items as switches, bulb retainers and heads. At pre- 
sent, however, there are no factories producing plastic cases 
for torches. The Colony cannot be said to be self-sufficient 
in the supply of raw materials. Supplies of raw materials 
for the torch’ industry are imported both direct and through 
local importers. Sources of supply are many and varied, 
but the most important ones may be listed as: the United 
Kingdom (mainly due to imperial preference), the United 
States, Western Germany and Japan. Brass sheeting is also 


produced locally from scrap and is available to local manu- 
facturers. 


The most common finish to brass and tinplate torches 
is chromium plate on a nickelplated base; aluminium cases 
are merely polished. The majority of the factories employ 
lacquer in some form or other, either sprayed or rolled on 
in various colours. Several factories use a process called 
electrodising, a coloured form of electroplating necessitating 
a final polish. All reflectors are silverplated unless other- 
wise demanded by foreign markets, as for instance is the 
case with Brazil, which requires chromium plated reflectors. 
Thus with sufficiently large orders, modifications are possible 
to satisfy the demands of a particular country or region. 


A large variety of electric torches is offered by Hong- 
kong manufacturers, ranging from pencil lights to five cell 
torches with a 1,500 ft. range, including telescopic types 
for use with either one or two, two or three cells, bicycle 
lamps, and lastly an adjustable three coloured beam type. 
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The output of these factories ranges from 200 to over 
1,200 dozen per day. It is expected that the upper limit 
will soon be raised, as one factory has the intention of step- 
ping up production to the tune of 1,500 dozen or more per 
day, with the possibility of expansion up to 2,000. How- 
ever, the average daily output is somewhere in the region 
of 400 dozen torches per day per factory, with a possible 
maximum average output of between 500 and 600 dozen. 


The majority of the factories are not operating at full 
capacity. Therefore an increase in world effective demand 
would result in higher outputs. Should this demand con- 
tinue and promise to increase, new techniques and ma- 
chinery would have to be employed which might possibly 
lead to mass production on the conveyor belt system. At 
present, a good number of local torch factories are built on 
a comparatively large scale, so that most modifications could 
be carried out without much difficulty. 


The industry may be said to be developing along mono- 
polistic lines with the eventual possibility of developing into 
an oligopoly, other things being equal.* 


Competition among local manufacturers in the industry 
is keen to say the least. Indeed, it would not be exag- 
gerating to call it “cut-throat”. Generally speaking the 
products are similar and thus each is a substitute for the 
other. Costs of production are unequal among factories and 
are steadily becoming more unequal. Labour as a factor 
of production, is relatively equal and rates of pay do not 
vary very much from one factory to another. The supply 
of labour, however, is large and thus wages tend to be on 
the low side, an inevitable consequence since the necessary 


* Numerous situations exist between pure competition on one hand and 


monopoly on the other, but which contain certain elements of both. 
‘here may be a standardised commodity but a small number of sellers, 
so that a seller, by varying his output, can affect the price at which he 
sells, or, by varying his price, affect the output which he sells. Oligo- 
poly is the case when the number of sellers is small but in excess of 
two. Cases of oligopoly are numerous in the business world, more so 
even than the extremes of monopoly and pure competition. It may 
happen that oligopolistic rivals may seek to eliminate each other by 
engaging in a price war. They may indeed be inspired by goals which 
ignore short run maximisation of profits. Such policies may appear 
irrational but the resulting monopoly power may be worth price cuts 
and selling below cost once these result in the elimination of rivals. 
However, instead of a price war the rival firms may prefer to follow 
a policy of “live «and let live’’ in which prices are stabilised, markets 
divided, or output controlled. 
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skills can be acquired in a comparatively short time. The 
productivity of labour can and is in some cases being raised 
by better working conditions and techniques. The obvious 
recourse, for those factories which can afford the necessary 
capital expenditure, is the improvement of methods of pro- 
duction and the addition of new machinery or at least the 
improvement of the existing machinery. One point which 
must be kept in mind is that the industry is to a certain 
large extent labour intensive, and thus a “ceiling” exists 
beyond which it would be impractical and unprofitable to 
employ additional machinery. Improvements in efficiency 
leading to increased output and lower costs of production, 
without the sacrifice of quality, are sought after by the 
more enterprising manufacturers. In addition to this, labour 
saving machinery is in the process of being installed. That 
machinery which cannot be produced locally is mainly im- 
ported from the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Western Germany. 


By reducing their costs of production manufacturers 
are able to sell at lower prices, undercut their competitors 
if necessary, and still make a profit. Those factories—the 
marginal producers—unable to keep up with the price war 
will be eliminated. This is the general trend or tendency 
as it presents itself today. Other things being equal, unless 
some agreement among producers in the Hongkong torch in- 
dustry is reached, the industry will eventually develop into 
an oligopoly producing under the most up to date conditions. 
This is assuming that world effective demand either increases 
or remains high, thus justifying and calling for mass pro- 
duction methods. 


The Export Position 


The industry’s output as measured by exports has in- 
creased steadily. Unfortunately exact figures are not 
available for the years preceding 1952. Nevertheless the 
situation is clearly expressed by those for the years 1952 
to 1954. The quantity of locally manufactured torch ex- 
ports increased steadily from 1.9 million dozen in 1952 to 
3 million dozen in 1954. The value of these exports as 
measured in Hongkong Dollars also rose from 40 million to 
45.2 million despite a very marked drop in price. This is 
especially noticeable when comparing the figures for 1953. 
This decline in the price per unit of output can mainly be 
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attributed to a decrease in raw material costs and increasing 
local competition. Fluctuations in world demand must also 
be allowed for. 


Export HK$ (million) Quantity (dozen) 
1952 1,974,000 
1953 2,346,000 
1954 3.033.000 


Seasonal fluctuations are observed to an important de- 
gree. A general decline is experienced during the montk 
of February, a likely effect of the Chinese New Year. The 
increase in exports from about May to October, due to ship- 
ments to Europe which have to be in the shops for the 
winter. Shipments to Australia and New Zealand usually 
leave in January. The quantities of the latter shipments 
are not very large and thus do not affect the export position. 
An overall increase in exports and output was noted in 1954 
as compared with the previous year. 

Important in the formation of a general picture, is the 
relative position of the Electric Torch industry in the 
Colony’s export trade. 


Jan./Dec. % 
1954 total exports 

Cotton piece goods .......... HK$181.5m. 26.7 

........; 96.8 14.2 

Cotton singlets .............. 66.7 9.8 

Household utensils of iron 

and steel, enamelled .. 61.3 9.0 

Electric Torches 45.2 6.6 
Fruits and fruit peel, pre- 

served and prepared _ 10.7 1.5 


(Total Exports of Hongkong manufactured goods: 
HK$681.9 million) 


Upon breaking down the 1954 export figure of HK$45.2 
million worth of Hongkong manufactured torches, we are 
able to show firstly which countries and regions are the chief 
importers, and secondly the general distribution of electric 
torch exports. The figures have been rounded for con- 
venience, 


FINANCE & 
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ECONomIC ReEvIEW 


Exports: HK$ (million) 


Thailand 
ou ods ce 1 


Africa: 
Cent. Africa 2 


Europe: 


United Kingdom ......... 2. 
Sweden 


Netherlands 
Others 


South America 
Canada 


Australia 


As regards quality, Hongkong manufactured torches are 
of a high general standard, sufficient to satisfy a world 
market. This is evidenced by the fact that two large 
American concerns i.e. “Ever-Ready” and “Ray-O-Vac” obtain 
most of their torches from the Colony by contract. The 
demand for locally manufactured torches can be attributed 
to three factors: (1) Prices are lower owing to lower costs 
of production due mainly to low labour costs; (2) The in- 
dustry is well established and experienced in producing a 
wide range of torches; and (3) The quality and finish of 
the products are of a high general standard. 


COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 


(May 9-14, 1955) 


Money Market: The market was 
quiet. The Ka Cheong Bank was de- 
clared bankrupt with liabilities amount- 
ing to over HK$3 million. The Hong- 
kong Chinese Bank, Ltd. with a capital 
of HK$10 million will be opened next 
month. 


US$ 
May High Low High Low 
10 5R6 585 BRAT, 58314 
il HSS 585% 
12 589 587, 587 5851, 
587 58514 5831, 
14 585 5841, 582%; 


D.D. rates: High 587%, Low 582"%,. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$2,180,000, 
Notes cash US$429,000, forward 
US$3,810,000. D.D. US$320,000. Drops 
of cross rates in New York together 
with demand from gold importers im- 
proved the market during the early 
part of the week. The market was 
overbought and slowed down by Fri- 
day. In T.T., offers from Japan and 
Korea were unable to meet the de- 
mand from gold merchants and banks. 
In Notes, trading increased following 
the fluctuations of T.T. Local stock 
remained large and interest favoured 
sellers at HK$4.25 per US$1,000. Posi- 
tions figured at a daily average of 
US$33 million. In D.D., the market 
was quiet. 

Yen and Piastre: No trading was 
recorded. Cash quotations were: Yen 
—$1,400-1,875 per 100,000; Piastre— 
880-865 per 10,000. Change over in- 
terest for Yen: $8.84 per 100,000 im 


favour of buyers, and for Piastre: 80 
cents per 10,000 in favour of sellers. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 2.08-2.06, Japan 
0.0133-0.0128. Highest and lowest per 
HK$ in foreign currency: Malaya 
0.532, Indochina 11.70-11.40, Thailand 
3.90-3.75. Sales: Pesos 310,000, Yen 
95 million, Malayan $350,000, Piastre 
9 million, Baht 4 million. Offers from 
Indonesia were plenty but demand was 
sluggish. and quotation remained at 
13.20 per HK$. 


Chinese Exchanges: People’s Bank 
notes remained unchanged. Cash at 
HK$1.10-0.95 per unit. Taiwan Bank 
notes: HK$146-144 per thousand; re- 
mittances 166-160. 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
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HONGKONG AND _ FAR 


EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


(May 1-14, 1955) 


There was no significant improve- 
ment in trade during the fortnight in 
the local commodity market. China 
and Taiwan sent here more orders but 
buying offers were too low to stinulate 
the market; Japan provided steady but 
limited demand for China produce; 
Korea remained keen in’ paper but 
trading was curtailed by short stock; 
Indonesia purchased more local manu- 
factures and re-exports but the im- 
provement was moderate. Sentiment, 
however, was bullish and dealers order- 
ed more paper, industrial chemicals, 
fertilizers, cement and other popular 
items from various sources. Paper 
retained strong local and overseas de- 
mand and the turnover would have 
been heavier had there been more stock 
available. Pharmaceuticals enjoyed 
stronger demand from Taiwan; metals 


England 15.82-15.75, Australia 12.22- 
12.21, New Zealand 13.64-13.45, Egypt 
14.50-14.30, South Africa 15.47-15.45, 
India 1.1975-1.195, Pakistan 1.03-1.02, 
Ceylon 0.96, Burma 0.70, Malaya 1.832- 
1.828, Canada 5.88-5.845, Philippines 
2.045-2.035, Macao 1.01, Switzerland 
1.35, France 0.0156-0.0155, Indonesia 
0.0128-0.127, Thailand 0.263-0.258. 


Gold 
May High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
9 $252% 251% Low 262 
10 253 252% 
ll 253% 253% 263% High 
12 254 252% 
13 253 252% 
14 252%, 251% 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2514 and 252%, and the highest and 
lowest 254 and 251%. Higher US ex- 
change rates stimulated gold prices. 
Heavy arrival in Macao later depressed 
the market. Interest for change over 
favoured sellers at HK$1.78 per 10 
taels of .945 fine. Trading amounted 
to 46,800 taels (daily average of 7,800 
taels). Positions averaged 38,500 
taels per day. Cash sales amounted to 
20,020 taels (7,820 taels listed and 
12,200 taels arranged). Imports came 
all from Macao and totalled 10,500 
taels. Two shipments” arrived in 
Macao (64,000 fine ounces). Exports 
totalled 14,500 taels: 7,000 taels to 
Singapore; 6,500 taels to Indonesia; 
1,000 taels to India. Differences paid 
for local and Macao .99 fine were 
$12.60-12.50 and 11.90-11.70 respec- 
tively per tael of .945 fine. Cross rates 
in the Exchange were US$37.82-37.79. 
16.000 fine ounces were concluded at 
37.80 C.LF. Macao. 


Silver Market: Business was very 
quiet. Bar silver quoted $5.85-5.75 
per tael with 1,300 taels traded, $ 
eoins 3.76-3.70 per coin with 2,000 
coins traded, and 20c coins 2.87-2.82 
per 5 coins. 


registered bulk sales of some factory 
items; China produce remained popu- 
lar with Europe and Southeast Asia; 
industrial chemicals attracted more en- 
quiries than orders; Hongkong cotton 
yarn was firm but piecegoods remain- 
ed sluggish. 


TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


CHINA TRADE: Chinese Com- 
munists and Japanese businessmen 
signed a £60 million trade agreement. 
Japanese exports will include _ steel 
plates, copper ingots, aluminium pro- 
ducts, galvanized iron’ sheets, _ steel 
construction materials, electric genera- 
tors, ships and chemical fertilisers. 
Chinese will export iron ores, man- 
ganese, coal, soya beans, pharmaceu- 
ticals, printing machinery, spinning 
equipment, trucks, communication 
equipment, wireless apparatus, optical 
instruments, typewriters, sewing ma- 
chines, watches, clocks, bicycles, tex- 
tiles, rice, salt, oils, fats, hides and 


skins, tobacco, graphite and other 
items. According to the agreement, 
trade missions’ will be exchanged; 


sample fairs of Chinese goods and 
Japanese products will be _ in 
Japan and China respectively; the 
Bank of Japan and the Central Bank 
of China will open special accounts for 
payments in sterling. Lei Jen-min, 
leader of the Chinese delegation, said 
that the trade agreement marked the 
first step towards the establishment of 
normal relations between the two 
countries and that the two contracting 
parties would endeavour to _ obtain 
diplomatic status from their respec- 
tive governments for trade missions to 
be established in Tokyo and Peking. 
The volume of goods to be exchanged 
this year under the trade agreement 
signed in Peking between China and 
East Germany will be four times that 
of 1951. Number of items will be 
increased from 48 to 111. In the local 
market, China exploited the recent 
drops in prices of popular items and 
purchased some metals and industrial 
chemicals. 


TAIWAN TRADE: Taipei was keen 
in paper and pharmaceuticals. Pur- 
chases were slow due to low buying 
offers. 


JAPAN TRADE: Dealers here 
booked less Japanese paper, metals, 
and other products due to high cost 
of these items. Japanese cement here 
dropped to $115 per ton, about $2 
below _ cost. Japanese cotton yarn, 
rayon yarn and staple fibre yarn lagged 
behind indent quotations. Re-export 
of Japanese goods also slowed down. 


KOREA TRADE: The 8th auction 
sale of Military Aid US$ was held in 
Seoul on May 2. $1.75 million were 
auctioned. During March, $4.2 million 
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were auctioned. Out of this sum, $2.6 
million were used for imports from 
Hongkong. Purchases from US 
amounted to $1.6 million, from Japan 
$770,000, and from Taiwan $154,000. 
Shipments to Pusan during the first 
week of this month were congested 
due to the relaxation of import con- 
trols in Korea and the continuous 
auction of military aid fund. Seoul 
also invited tenders for the supply of: 


crude oil petroleum products; 
construction, mining and conveying 
equipment; industrial machinery; 


motor vehicle; railroad transportation 
equipment; lumber and lumber manu- 
factures; non-metallic minerals and 
products; iron and steel products; 
textile products; chemicals; electrical 
apparatus; copper and copper products 
and ___ tractors. On the other hand, 
Korea further tightened her import 
control to prevent the filtration of 
goods of untraceable origins. Trade 
marks must now be declared for the 
import of pharmaceuticals and chemi- 
cals, saccharine, sulphur, wheat flour, 


gourmet powder, film, cotton piece- 
goods, cotton yarn, printing paper, 
stencil paper, musical instruments, 


machinery, rubber tires and motor car 
spare parts, nylon yarn, rayon yarn, 
knitting wool, electric bulb, electric 
torch cases, batteries, and cement. 


INDONESIA TRADE: To curb the 
steep rise of commodity prices, 
Djakarta issued more exchange for the 
import of cotton textiles, metals, ma- 
chinery, enamelware, industrial chemi- 
cals, rayon and chinaware from Hong- 
kong and other sources. Djakarta also 
dumped large quantities of piecegoods, 
rice, wheat flour, sugar, and _ other 
commodities to pacify the market. By 
the end of last week, keen demand 
and speculation continued to boost the 
price of imports. 


THAILAND TRADE: The sharp 
rise of HK currency in Bangkok (free 
market) adversely affected export of 
HK manufactures to Thailand. The 
drop of Thai Baht was due to the 
heavy exodus of capital from Indo- 
china channeled to Hongkong via 
Thailand. 


INDOCHINA TRADE: On account 
of good profit, local exporters and 
speculators in Vietnam rushed _ ship- 
ments of foodstuffs and other com- 
modities to Saigon despite the fight- 
ing over there. Shipments to Pnom- 
penh also increased. Exports from 
Vietnam to currency areas other than 
the French France Area were placed 
under licensing control. 


BURMA TRADE: Exportto Burma 
showed little improvement as imported 
goods were in sluggish demand there. 
HK-Burma trade was also affected by 
Rangoon’s purchase of sundry provi- 
sions, cotton piecegoods, porcelainware 
direct from Japan. 


THE PHILIPPINES: The  Philip- 
pine Consulate here renewed the warn- 
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ing that exports to the Philippines not 
documented by the Consulate would be 
sent back or confiscated. Manila or- 
dered the return to the port of origin 
of recent imports of onion, garlic and 
potatoes which were not covered by 
consular invoices. 


SINGAPORE TRADE: Singapore 
recently bought from China: bicycles, 
sewing machines and cotton piecegoods. 
Chinese piecegoods which were sold in 
Singapore at extremely competitive 
prices are pushing out Japanese and 
Hongkong textiles from the market. 


TRADE ENQUIRIES: A Netherlands 
factory of foam rubber articles wants 
to contact local importers. Swedish 
suppliers of surgical instruments wish 
local contacts. French firms offer for 
export: foodstuffs, textiles, metals, 
hardware, paper, steel and iron pro- 
ducts, chemicals, pharmaceuticals. 
French importers wish to buy Hong- 
kong manufactured enamelwares, tex- 
tiles, and pharmaceuticals. 


COMMODITIES 


CHINA PRODUCE: Europe, Japan 
and Southeast Asia remained keen in 
popular items. Prices in general failed 
to improve due to low buying offers. 
Orders for feathers from Hamburg, 
Bremen, Antwerp and Copenhagen 
stimulated duck feather of South 
China origin to 65d per pound c & f 
Europe. Duck feathers from Taiwan, 
Singapore, Rangoon and_ Indochina, 
processed locally, also improved to $510 
per picul on strong demand and short 
supply. Citronella oil declined under 
selling pressure; sesame depressed by 
marked down indent; while menthol 
crystal, galangal, and green peas drop- 
ped under heavy supply. Groundnut 
oil failed to improve in the local mar- 
ket despite heavy purchases by Europe 
and USSR from India. Local stock 
was heavy and Chinese groundnut oil 
was offered at a very low price. Tai- 
wan readjusted export floor prices for 
tea to stimulate export. Black tea: 
FOP, US$0.40 per pound; BOP, 33c; 
OP, 32c and P, 32c. Oolung, 35c per 
pound. Green tea: Chien Mei, 40c; 
Shiu Mei, 35c. Paochung: Scented, 
34c; Plain, 34c. In the local market 
Taiwan tea enjoyed demand from 
Southeast Asia, but orders were too 
small to stimulate prices. Demand 
from various sources included: Aus- 
trallaa—woodoil and_ citronella oil; 
Japan—cassia lignea, sesame, realgar, 
silk waste, raw silk, and red _ beans; 
Europe—cassia lignea, aniseed star, 
galangal, feathers, tea, tobacco leaves, 
hog casing and green peas; Canada— 
groundnut kernel and menthol crystal; 
Pakistan—cassia lignea and menthol 
crystal; India—woodoil, cassia lignea 
and dried chilli; Taiwan—woodoil and 


gypsum; The  Philippines—citronella | 


oil; Burma—gypsum; Thailand—tea, 
and gypsum; Singapore—garlic, dried 
chilli, red beans and green peas; Cey- 
lon—dried ginger and garlic. 


PAPER: Dealers booked more M.G. 
ribbed kraft, woodfree printing and 
bond from Europe; newsprint from 
US; and strawboard, poster, newsprint 
in reams from China. Japanese in- 
dent quotations were too high. Trad- 
ing in the local market was limited 
by short stock particularly in the case 
of woodfree printing, newsprints, and 
M.G. ribbed kraft. Prices of these 
items continued to advance. On the 
other hand, M.G. cap declined under 
heavy arrival and transparent cellulose 
film depressed by selling pressure. M.G. 
pure sulphite and aluminium foil im- 
proved on orders from Taiwan but 
prices were still below cost levels. 
Demand from various sources included: 
Korea—woodfree printing, newsprint 
in reels and reams; Indonesia—bond 
and M.G. ribbed kraft; Thailand—M.G. 
ribbed kraft flint and strawboard; local 
industries—newsprint in reams, art 
printing, bond, M.G. cap, M.G. white 
sulphite, M.G. ribbed kraft, M.G. pure 
sulphite, transparent cellulose film and 
strawboard. 


METALS: Heavy stock depressed 
mild steel round bars, angle bars, gal- 
vanized iron’ sheets and_ tinplate. 
Round bars were further affected by 
the drop in Japanese and European 
indents. Dealers marked down prices 
of galvanized iron sheets, tinplate and 
blackplate waste waste to attract or- 
ders. China exploited the situation 
and made some purchases which firmed 
the market by the end of last week. 
Mild steel flat bars remained firm on 
account of low stock; iron wire nails 
gained on increased Chinese indent 
quotation; and zinc sheets improved on 
advanced cost. 


PHARMACEUTICALS: Taiwan pro- 
vided enough stimulation to keep the 
market active but not enough orders 
to improve prices. Taiwan was in- 
terested in aspirin, phenacetin, ascor- 
bie acid, barbitone, sulphaguanidine, 
PAS, quinine powders, santonin crystal. 
calci-ostelin ampoules, amidopytin, 
neosalvarsan ampoule, atophanyl am- 
poule, insulin solution, isoniazide 
tablets, calcium lactate, antipyrin, pitu- 
tary extract, atebrin tablets and thy- 
mol; Korea in aspirin, quinine pow- 
der; and Thailand in saccharine crystal, 
atebrin tablets and aspirin powder. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS: The 
market was steady with enquiries from 
China, Taiwan and Korea. Many trans- 
actions, however, miscarried due to low 
buying offers. Gum arabic attracted 
speculative buying when the price was 
low. It improved later when indent 
quotation advanced. Demand from 
various sources included: China— 
rubber accelerator, sodium nitrate, red 
phosphorus, sulphur powder, sulphuric 
acid, tartaric acid, boric acid and so- 
dium  ferrocyanide; Taiwan—stearic 
acid, taleum powder, cresylic acid, lin- 
seed oil and gum damar; Korea— 
cresylic acid, formalin, carbolic acid, 
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shellac and lithopone; Thailand—cau- 
stic soda; Burma—chlorate of potash. 


COTTON YARN AND PIECE 
GOODS: According to the contract 
signed between HK and Pakistan, local 
mills will export 3,150 bales of cotton 
yarns (24’s, 26’s, 30’s, 40’s and 42’s) 
and Pakistan will send here 5,000 bales 
of American cotton. In the local market, 
Hongkong 10’s was marked down to 
$915 per bale to attract orders. On 
the whole, prices of local yarns were 
steady. Cotton piece goods failed to 
improve on limited demand from 
Singapore and Indonesia. 


SUGAR: There was no significant 
fluctuation during the first week. 
Southeast Asia bought 1,000 tons of 
Japanese sugar from here last week 
and with the increase of Japanese in- 
dent quotation, prices firmed up. 


RICE: The market was sluggish 
during the first week. Steady local 
consumption gradually improved the 
situation. Thai, old, 100%, 2nd grade 
and Indochinese, whole, 2nd grade firm- 
ed by the end of last week. 


WHEAT FLOUR: Increased cost 
kept US flour firm. Demand for Aus- 
tralian, Japanese and Canadian flour 


remained sluggish. 


HONGKONG MANUFACTURES: 
The local Manufacturers’ Union sub- 
mitted a recommendation to Govern- 
ment for the establishment of a HK 
Products Standardisation Committee. 
Exports of locally manufactured plas- 
tic goods, umbrellas, and raincoats to 
Africa and Southeast Asia showed 
some improvements but demand from 
Indonesia, Thailand and the Philippines 
for enamelware failed to improve. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


With the apparent improvement in 
the international situaticn and_ the 
renewed demand from local and over- 
seas investors, prices of few popular 
shares continued to advance. The ac- 
cent was on Utilities, Banks, Unions 
and Lands. In the Utility group. 
Trams, Lights and Electrics registered 
gains but Telephones were easier on 
the week. Hongkong Lands and Hotels 
remained steady; Chins Providents 
moved up while Cements warned. The 
Singapore rubber price went up slight- 
ly but the shares remained quiet in 
the local market. 


Monday: The market was inactive 
and the turnover poor. Banks’ and 
Insurances were enquired for and a 
fair business was’ reported in the 
former. At the close, the market ap- 
peared to be steady but quiet. In the 
rubber section, the market was quiet. 
The turnover amounted to $417,000. 
Tuesday: The market was quite active 
resulting in a fair turnover. Interest 
centred chiefly in Utilities. Banks 
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and Insurances were enquired for and 
a fair business reported. At the close, 
the market appeared to strengthen with 
buyers in evidence. In the rubber 
section, the market was neglected. The 
turnover amounted to $910,000. Wed- 
nesday: The market was very quiet 
during the half day session. The little 
interest was well distributed in most 
stocks. Banks and Insurances were 
enquired for and a fair business re- 
ported. At the close, the market ap- 
peared to be very steady with buyers 
in evidence. In the rubber section, the 
market was again quiet. The half 
day’s turnover amounted to $564,000. 
Thursday: The market was quite active 
resulting in a fair turnover. Interest 
centred chiefly in H.K. Land, Yaumati 
Ferry and other Utility shares. Banks 
and Insurances were enquired for and 
a few parcels of the former changed 
hands. A feature of the day’s trading 
was the large turnover in Lands and 
Yaumati Ferries. At the close, the 
market appeared tc be very steady. 
In the rubber section, the market was 
quiet. The turnover amounted to 
$1,030,000. Friday: The market was 
not very’ active. Interest centred 
chiefly in Lands and Utilities. Banks 
and Insurances were enquired for and 
a fair business reported in the former. 
At the close, the market appeared to 
be quite steady. In the rubber sec- 
tion, the market was steady with a good 
turnover in Amalgamated Rubbers. The 
turnover amounted to $980,000. 


The Directors of China Under- 
writers, Ltd., will recommend a divi- 
dend of 50 cents, without deduction of 
tax, on each Ordinary Share, at the 
forthcoming annual general meeting. 


NOTICE 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF CANTON, LIMITED | 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Notice is hereby given that the 
ORDINARY YEARLY MEETING 
of the Society will be held at the 
Head Office of the Society, Union 
Building, Hong Kong, on Thurs- 
day, 26th May 1955 at 11.30 a.m., 
to receive the Directors’ Report 
and the Statement of Accounts, 
to declare a dividend and to trans- 
act the ordinary business of the 
Society. 


The SHARE TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the Society will be 
CLOSED from 7th May to 26th 
May, both days inclusive. 
| By Order of the Board, 
L. B. STONE 

General Manager. 


Hong Kong, 6th April 1955. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


Volume of trading was reduced and 
prices lower. There was some dis- 
appointment expectations from 
Company _ results. Confidence was 
lacking and prices for local industrials 
in particular languished. The greatest 
fall was in Henry Waugh, for many 
weeks held around $1.70, but which 
after publication of report revealing 
a reduced profit and recommended 
dividend of only 5% fell to $1.40. 
Gammon Malaya eased from $3.00 cum 
to $2.55 ex on the lower profit figures. 
Straits Trading showed a6 slightly 
higher profit with a maintained divi- 
dend. Fraser & Neave met support at 
$1.65. 
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months working. Singapore Cold Stor- 
age and Straits Times shed 5 cents at 
$1.70 and $38.05 respectively. Uni- 
teers lost 25 cents to $11.00 and 
Wearne Bros. 73 cents to $2.67}. 


Tins had a poor week and save where 
London supported certain sterling 
counters, there was a general sagging. 
Among Dollar Tins’ Batu Selangor 
were steady at 55 cents, Petaling eased 
to go ex dividend at $3.90, Sungei Way 
shed 73 cents but Teluk Kruin were 
unchanged with a marking at $1.80 
cum. Austral Amalgamated lost 6d. 
to 15/- on the poor April production 
and Rawang had sma!! business at 11/-. 
Kinta Kellas were taken to 7/3 local 
and 7/43 including stamps, while Lon- 
don Tin 7/103 and Southern Kinta 17/9 
were sought by London operators. 


to $1.47}. 


Malayan Cement was the sole 
stock to rise by a moderate 23 cents 
Malayan 
their own at 70 cents on a welcome 
statement from the Board 


Collieries held 


after 10 a number of shares. 


-— 


Rubbers did not maintain last week’s 
activity for very long and with more 
scrip offering, buyers reduced bids for 


NOTICE 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY OF CANTON, LIMITED 


Notice 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 
is hereby given that an EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL 


MEETING of the Shareholders of the Society will be held at the Head 
Office of the Society, Union Building, Pedder Street, Hong Kong, on 
Thursday, the twenty-sixth day of May 1955 at 11.45 am., or so soon 
afterwards as the Ordinary Yearly Meeting, to be held at 11.30 am. 
on that day, shall have concluded, when the subjoined resolutions will 
be submitted as Ordinary Resolutions:— 


(1) 


(2) 


Hong Kong, 6th April 1955. 


That the Issued Capital of the Society be increased from 
£1,350,000 to £1,500,000 by the creation of fifteen thousand 
new shares of £10 each. 


That:— (a) It is desirable to capitalize a sum of One 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds being part of the 
undivided profits of the Society standing to the credit of 
the Exchange and Investment Fluctuation Account and 
accordingly that such sum be capitalized and applied in 
payment in full for fifteen thousand new shares of the 
Society of Ten Pounds each at par and that such shares 
credited as fuily paid up be distributed amongst the Share- 
holders who on the twenty-sixth day of May 1955 were 
registered shareholders of the Society in the proportion of 
one new share for every nine then held by such Share- 
holders respectively and that the shares so distributed shall 
be treated for all purposes as an increase of the issued 
Capital of the Society held by each Shareholder and not 
as income, and that such shares shall rank for dividend as 
from the first day of January 1955 and shall in all other 
respects rank pari passu with the existing shares of the 
Society and that no fractional certificates shall be issued 
but that shares representing fractions shall be allotted to 
a Trustee to be nominated by the Directors upon trust 
for sale on such conditions as they consider expedient, and 
the net proceeds of sale shall be distributed proportionately 
amongst those members who would otherwise be entitled to 
such fractions and in satisfaction thereof. 

(b) The Board of Directors be hereby authorized to 
allot and issue new Shares for distribution in the manner 
and proportions aforesaid. 

By Order of the Board, 

L. B. STONE 

General Manager. 
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GAR FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


HONGKONG’S TRADING PARTNERS IN 1954 


Part IV 
CENTRAL AFRICA (BR.) Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Imports Exports Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles and 
Fish and fish preparations -— 1.440 Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. .. —- 86,113 
85,530 Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery ........ — 122,484 
Sugar and sugar preparations .............. 91. 348 Manufactures of metals 1,239,446 
Miscellaneous food preparations — 3,797 Machinery other than electric ...... — 5,640 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures’ .......... 1,419,722 — Electric machinery, apparatus and appliances .. — 60,993 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels ...........-. 4,042,534 — Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, plumbing, — 309,511 
Animal & vegetable crude materials, inedible, heating & lighting fixtures & fittings 
Animal and vegetable oils (not essential oils), Travel goods, handbags and similar articles - 658,116 
polishing and cleansing preparations .... — 1,304 Professional, scientific and controlling instru- 
Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals and ments; photographic & optical goods; 
Leather, leather manufactures, n.e.s., & Miscellaneous manufactured articles, n.e.s. ee — 1,313,397 
Wood and_-— cork manufactures (excluding 
Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof .. -- 476 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles and , 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures, .. 189,363 
Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery ........ — 23,334 Meat and meat preparations .........+..+++++. : 5,869 
29,286 — Dairy products, eggs and honey ............+. 402 
— 2,114,184 Fish and fish preparations 64,275 
Electric machinery, apparatus and appliances .. _ 12,038 Cereals and cereal preparations” ............ Bi 56,241 
Prefabricated buildings ; sanitary, plumbing, Fruits and vegetables 107,887 
heating & lighting fixtures & fittings .... 239,606 Sugar and sugar preparations 1,270 
29,368 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof 18,024 
Travel goods, handbags and similar articles .. — 49,548 Miscellaneous food preparations .............. 
— 100,915 Tobacco and tobacco manufactures” ........-. 1,960 
Professional, scientific and controlling instru- Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels ............ re “e 
ments : photographic & optical goods; Textile — 300 
22,924 Animal & vegetable crude materials, inedible, 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles, n.e.s. .. 258,306 _n.e.s. 261,300 14,913 
Animal and vegetable oils (not essential oils), nie 
fats, greases and derivatives ........... 
Chemical elements and compounds ....... 2,392 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials .... — 8,267 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products ...... —- 67,388 
Essential oils and perfume materials; toilet, an bike 
7 polishing and cleansing preparations .... — 102,4 
BRITISH WEST INDIES Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals and 
Meat and meat preparations 144,863 manufactures n.e.s. & 
Fish and fish preparations — 225,488 Rubber manufactures, 586 
Cereals and cereal preparations ............ — 66,091 Wood and cork manufactures (excluding 
Sugar and sugar preparations 4,438 Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof .. 9 590 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof — 66,493 Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles and 
Miscellaneous food preparations .............. — 264,674 _ 901,458 
34,267 11,120 Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 63.988 
manufactures 600 Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery ........ 10,200 
Wood. s, oil muts and oil kernels ............ ere 8,565 —- 242,236 
cae 35,569 Machinery other than electric .............. — 11,880 
fibres 90 0.22.) Ors 43,200 Electric machinery, apparatus and appliances 25,541 
vegetable crude materials, inedible, Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, plumbing, 
— goods, handbags and similar articles .. — 272,728 
a8 reparations .... — 3,179 © ments; photographic optical oods ; -— 266,941 
and miscellaneous chemicals and watches & clocks  .......... — — 49,265 
Wood and_ cork manufactures (excluding 
Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof ~ 5,424 (To be Continued) 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review Ltd., 
at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published worn and printed by the Graphic Press Ltd., 4, Queen’s 
Road, C. Hongkong. ° 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Ovens $93 or £6.0.0-or US$16.- 
Price per single copy: $1.60 
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We're not trying to sell 

WHITE ELEPHANTS! 
but, we do sell the WHITEST,* 
MOST WATERPROOF, CEMENT PAINT. 


VIETNAM 


We now offer you the speed 

and comfort of either 

DC-G6e or Constellation 
to 


SAIGON - CALCUTTA 
BEIRUT - KARACHI 
NICE - 


AIR 


Booking Office: Queen's Bldg., Ground Fl. (Opp. The Star Ferry) 
Tel. 26651 -52-53. 


EXECUTORS 


AND 


TRUSTEES 


FOR THE 


@ 


AND THE 


FAR EAST 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


The Trust Corporation of the 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
HONG KONG 
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Green Island Cement Co., Ltd. 
% and also, twelve other colours to match any other elephants. AF-83 ee 
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More Than 590 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


SOUTH AFRICA AND 
SOUTH AMERICA V.V. 


Two regular sailings per month, served a.o. by our wellknown vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG, TJITJALENGKA, 
STRAAT BALI, etc. 

Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA, MAHE 
(SEYCHELLES) AND BEIRA V.V. 


Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern vessels offering 
ted attractive passenger accommodation. 


To 
SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI 
AND PALEMBANG 


Regular Monthly Sailings 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA (JAVA 
NORTHCOAST PORTS AND 
MACASSAR) 


Regular Fast Service by Our Modern Comfortable Vessels 
“TJIWANGI”’/“TJILUWAH” every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA (INCL. BALI 


Special Holiday Fares 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available . 


Agents for: 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 
BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bdlg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


AMSTERDAM BRUSSELS 
FRANKFURT BERLIN 
COLOGNE DUSSELDORF 


In which of 


these major HAMBURG MUNICH 
STUTTGART VIENNA 

European BREMEN HANOVER 
ZURICH ROME PARIS 

markets are NICE BARCELONA 


MADRID LISBON OSLO 
STOCKHOLM HELSINKI 
COPENHAGEN 


you selling? 


One-carrier 


SERVICE 


...assures dependable handling 


© Pan American expedites your cargo through customs 
fast. Keeps it moving to market with no loss of time. Your 
shipments get personalized service all the way by this 
one-carrier service. 

© Fast, frequent schedules insure speedy delivery. 

® Pan American flies more international cargo than any 
other airline. Discover the benefits one-carrier Clipper 
Cargo service can offer you, For details and schedules— 


CALL YOUR CARGO AGENT 


or Pan American 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031 (Cargo Section) 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57572 


World’s Most 


GETS GOODS 
THERE FASTER 


*Trede-Mark, Pan American World strware, tna. 


Experienced — 
Airline PAA. 


PAN AMERICAN 


Van American Verld Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S. 4., lisustes iabdility 


P. 
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LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: . 


HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON’ 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd.; Vancouver. 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


Established 1832 


' FAR EAST MERCHANTS | 
HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREET, | 


HONG KONG 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 

Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line | | 


The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: | 


Glen Line Limited 

Royal Mail Lines Limited 

Prince Line Limited 

Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 

Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. | 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. 


HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
> 
_| 
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» The United Commercial Bank Ltd. _ 


| Incorporated in India Vol 
i | with Limited Liability | ap 
| 
Mi A ERS i | | Authorized Capital: HK$96,386,000.- 
| Subscribed Capital: HK$48,193,000.- | 
Managed by aid-up Capital:  .... HK$24,096,000.- 
i | 
a.P. HOLLER, COPENHAGEN | HK$10,422,000.- 
General Agents U.S.A. | Reserve Liability of Shareholders: ...... HK$24,096,000.- ? R 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., } 
BRANCHES 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: ea 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & | _— 
PHILADELPHIA | {| 89 Branches established in all the important places. } 
via | 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PAKISTAN FRENCH-INDIA } 
| *MS. “PETER MAERSK” .... .... .... June 2 |] | Karachi Pondicherry , 
M.S. “JEPPESEN MAERSK” ........ June 17 | | | 
* Calling Vancouver BURMA MALAYA | 
| Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through | ‘ 
| Bills of Lading for Central and South | ps | 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. waren Singapore | = 
Special’ Strongroom Compartments & | Moulmein } 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. | Mandalay 
Rangoon 
Arrivals from U.S.A. | 
M.S. “JEPPESEN MAERSK” _.... .... ‘May 20 = 
M.S. “LEISE MAERSK" .... .... .... June 3 | LONDON: 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK” .... .... 7 | reece 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... .... 7 | 
| | SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
| Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
MS. “ELLEN MAERSK” ee a ae The Bank is equipped with modern 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” .... .... .... June 28 . 7 airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
Sail; “akart | and provides LOCKERS of different sizes | 
ings to Dj Se ee | according to requirements. | 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik : 
| apan FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 
M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK” ... .... .... June 8 | The Bank provides complete service 


For Freight & Further Particulars for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 


Please apply to: | over the world in cooperation with first 
| 


load/discharge cargo 


JEBSEN & CO. class Bankers. 
Pedder Building. Tel: 37041 | | 
Chinese Freight Booking Office | 4 Queen’s Road 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20461 | Hone Ke D. P. SARIN 
Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. | ‘ ‘aed M 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to | Tel. 36071-2-3 anager. 
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